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4G DAs the dnd approacheth there will be 
#8 everlasting ehoppings and changes in the 
Ministry.” 





SEND OF THE WHIGS., 
“4 Normandy, 10. July, 1834. ° 


"fue news that has reached me to- 

j has not at all surprised me. I al- 

is said, that if Lord ALtuorp were to 
his place, Lord Grey could not re- 

in hisan hour. He was the soul of 

¢ oncern, and he has appeared to me 
lave been weary of the concern for a 
time, The excuse for the breaking 
this Ministry is a mereexcuse. It'is 
One thing that has broken them up: 
s the mass of difficulties; that mass, 
ver, greatly added to by the mix- 
of laudanum and brandy, with a 

8 spice of natural insanity, and a two- 
| surplus of jaw. No Ministry on 
h would bear up against this: it is 
‘true receipt for destroying a Mi- 
and destroying a state. The 

ble wanted a parliamentary reform, 
rder that it might ease them of their 
lerable burdens. They prayed for a 
mon that d, and on that 
ad only. They did not want it for 
sures to pull down the church ; for 
ing about corporations; and, above 
hings, they did not want it, in order 
tthe poor, that is to say, the work- 
people, might be stripped of their 
to relief, and suffered to starve. 

y never contemplated an overturn- 
of any institution whatsoever ; and 
e all things they did not contem- 
e the creating of bands of- commis- 
ers to add to their burdens, and to 


¢ lying reports to calumniate ‘their 


acter. They did not ask for reform 
twenty millions of money might 
[Printed by W. Cobbett, Juhnson’s-court.] 


{there is pis-aller Parkes. 


be granted to be given to mor 
India, estate 


oe 


a horrible breaking up for the 
bands of liberals, who are cramming 
their pockets by the means of commis- 
sionerships. What is to beeome of 
Woop, emphatically called John? And 
What is to 
become of the swarms of poor-law com- 
missioners and church commissioners ? 
What is to become of Turnext and 
Jounston? If they had carried their 
scheme into execution so far as to have 
built one workhouse, they might all 
have been shut up init, and been clothed 
at the public expense, in workhouse 
dresses. I do believe, that if this Mi- 
nistry had remained in power quietly 
another two years, they would not have 
left us one single rag of English law to 
protect us. ‘They seemed resolved to 
root out every law and every custom to 
which the people are most attached. 
They lent a willing ear to every pro- 
jector whose object was to destroy any 
part of the old government of the coun- 
try. We wanted none of their projects: 
we wanted our burdens to be lightened, 
and they took care not to do that. How- 
ever, though it was excessively foolish 
in Lord Grey to have anything to do 
with Brovesam ; though, as I told Lord 
Grey, when he formed his Ministry, 
that that step was sure to be fatal to 
him ; though his difficulties have been 
greatly added to by the projects of this 
man ; still f acknowledge, ‘that it was - 
impossible to go on with, the present 
system: I mean system ef taxation and 
expenditure. No man can overcome 
this difficulty: that system must be 
changed : in one word, my opinion is, 
that there must be a reduction of the 
interest of the debt, of the army, navy, 
and dend-weight expenditure; or that . 
this form of government will be de- 
stroyed by a convulsive revolution. The 
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Whig and Tory. Whoever are Minis- 
ters, if they ease the burdens of the 
people, they will stand : if they do not, 
they will come down. Sir Janes Gra- 
nam and Mr. Staniey resigned not upon 
that particular ground that was alleged ; 
but because they saw the difficulties too 
great to get along with. They saw no 
chance of giving satisfaction to the peo- 
ple. They found themselves involved 
in so many projects: they found them- 
selves «deluged by such a torrent of 
quackery, Howing everlastingly from 
that exhaustless Scotch brain, that they 
were glad to wade out, and get to some- 
thing like land on any terms, If there 
come a Ministry ready and willing to 
set seriously to work to lighten the bur- 
dens of the people, and to encourage 
them to hope for better days, they wil! 
be supported, let them be called what 
they may. What may happen, no man 
ean tell; worse than that which was 
taking place, cannot well come. The 
bills before the House of Commons, 
and one just passed by it, must, if passed 
by the Lords, have produced most dread- 
ful consequences. From these conse- 
quences we shall probably escape. At 
any rate, 1 am glad of a change; be- 
cause it takes power out of the hands of 
Baoveuam ; and because it must break 
up his bands of all-devouring commis- 
sioners; and must put a stop to the 
scandalous job of emigration. 


— -_—-——_—_—__- —-- OC 


TO 


THE PEOPLE OF OLDHAM. 


POOR-LAW BILL. 
Normandy, 7. July, 1834. 





My Frienbs, 

Tais bill has now passed the House 
of Commons ; and [deem it to be my 
bounden duty to lay before you the 
history of that passing; and also as 
correct an account as lam able to give 
you of the last effort which I made to 
prevent the passing of a bill which, if 
passed by the Lords, and attempted to 
be carried into effect, will, in my 
Da be productive of consequences 
of the must fatal description, as well 
with regard to the people themselves, 
as with regard to their rulers, 


on many of the provisions of the bill, 
and descanting on those provisions with 
vreat force and great ability, seconded 
the motion of Mr. Hopegs. 

Mr. Bexertr (one of the Members 
for South Wiltshire) spoke on the same 
side; and made a speech, which ought 
to have been heard, if possible, by every 
man inthis whole kingdom, You will 
please to perceive, that one of the great 


ly, that the people in the north are less 
generally chargeable upon the parish, 
than the people in the south ; and that 
this goes regularly on, their being less 
and less chargeable from Pevensey in 
Sussex to the county of SurmerR ann 
in Scotland. This fact is undeniable ; 
and, therefore, it is concluded, that the 
poor-laws are worse administered in 
the south, where a man with several 
children, though ia full work, has some- 
thing out of the poor-rates to make up 
for the deficiency in his wages. ** Oh, 
oh!” say the philosophers, “ the poor 


“the poor people in the north ; they 
“are degraded: we will prevent them 
“* from having relief in the present way, 
“and thereby we will elevate them to 


“ Scotland. They are ground down, 
“poor creatures, by the farmers: we 
“ will elevate them by putting a work- 





“house dress upon them; and by 
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Upon the motion of Lord Auruorr, ~ 
that this bill be now read a third time, — 
which motion was made on Tuesday, 
the 1. of July, Mr. Hovees (one of the 
Members for West Kent) moved, that 
the bill should be read that day six 
months; that is to say, to throw the 
bill out ; his reasons for“ which motion 
he urged in a speech of considerable 
length, abounding with observations 
the most pertinent; he anticipated all 
the fatal consequences to be expected 
from such a measure; he insisted on 
the injustice of it; and, while he ex- 
pressed his deep regret at being com- 
pelled to differ from Lord Atrnorp, he 
iold him that it was his bounden duty 
to protest against this measure. Sir H. 
Wittovcssy, in aspeech of consider- 
able length, containing a commentary 


means of delusion has been this; name- 


“ people in the south are worse off, than | 


“ the high moral state of the people of 
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ing, even from the magistrates, 
‘the power of giving relief.” Mr. 
MENETT, a very great landowner him- 
f, and a magistrate also, of thirty or 
ty years’ standing, well knowing that 
people in the south were better off 
the people in the north, took the 
s to produce the pronfto the House. 
‘took the accounts laid before the 
_ ‘House by the Ministers themselves. 
-  Eietook his standard of the yearly pay 
@ aman with a wife and three chil- 
“G@ten, employed in agriculture. He 
‘onfined himself to England, ineluding 
“One or two counties of Wales: and he 
found the yearly pay of such man to be 
86 follows: 
‘4@ fourteen southern counties, forly- 
eight pounds a year. 
4a fourteen midland counties, forty-one 
_ pounds a year. 
| fourteen northern counties, thirty- 
___8ix pounds a year. 
aN . Benerr, to whom the whole na- 
io. is indebted for this statement, said, 
that he had in every instance given the 
. tu n of the scale to the northern coun- 
ies ; he referred to the returns on which 
Bie built his statements; and he chal- 
Beiged the Minister, or any body else, to 
@@stion the accuracy of his statement. 
“Bie had his statement upon paper, and 
“Hie handed it to Mr. Warrmore and 
‘ther members who held opinions diffe- 
from himself. He received no 
Swer, and he could receive no answer. 
The jet of his argument was this: You 
@@ not consider the difference in the 
cumstances between the south and 
Emorth, the difference in the habits of 
; ple. Thirty-six pounds may do 
i the north, where the people will live 
tentedly on a cheaper sort of fuod ; 
at that will not doin the south. Mr. 
iNeTr received no answer. A slight 
Servation from Lord Aurnorp, that 
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tempt to defend the emigration-clause 
on the part of Mr. Wairaore, made no 
impression upon anybody, Mr. Suansy 
(member for Saarewssuary) insisted 
upon a surplus of labour in the country ; 
and with regard to the superior manage- 
ment of the north, compared with the 
south, he cited as proof those riots of 
the south, which were not imitated in 
the north, in 1830. ‘This induced me 
to rise; and it is my duty to lay before 
you an account of what I said in this 
my last most solemn protest against this 
bill. I shall not attempt to give you 
the report of my speech, about which, 
as aspeech, I care not a straw; but [ 
will state to you, as nearly as I can, the 
substance of the arguments and facts 
which I made use of, To give you 
more than the substance would be im- 
possible, as it took me much about an 
hour to make the statement, which, I 
must do the House the justice to say, it 
heard with exemplary patience. 

I began by observing, that I should 
not enter into any of the details of the 
measure ; but merely confine myself to 
what I believed to be its real uliimate 
object, and to the showing that that ob« 
ject was unjust, unconstitutional, and 
that it contemplated an end which, if 
attempted to be enforced, must prove 
the subversion of the Government ite 
self. I will now proceed to state the 
substance of this speech in the form of 
propositions, which, though very dry 
work, is very plain work; and affords 
the best possible chance of having one’s 
meaning clearly understood, This is 
the most important subject that ever 
was agitated in this country in my time. 
This bill is beyond all measure of more 
importance than the Reform Bill was; 
its provisions come home to the ver: 
means of existence of every working 
man in the kingdom. Already vyfeiréite 


did not know where Mr. Benerr 
tovered that men in the midland 

anties received forty-one pounds a 
» seeing that they paid but nine 
ings a-week in Northamptonshire 
in fact, no answer at all. 

he defence of the measure was on 
occasion the feeblest that ever was 

ird inthe world. A very feeble at- 


All ‘ 


fielis and along the lanes. [A Pe 
their menaces are heard; a dread P, 
vulsion I verily believe is at hand} uplégs_)> 
the Lords shall take time to reflée¥ah™u 
this bill ; and if they take time, [ am’? 
sure that their wisdom and their sense 

of justice will avert this dreadful cala- 
mity from the country. I now proceed 

Cn 


the angry voices of the labourer ied ;. | vie 
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to state the matter of my speech in the 
form of propositions. 

THAT all that I should now meddle 
with were, the REAL OBJECTS ; and 
the fatal CONSEQUENCES, if this 
bill should pass. ‘hat, however, before 
I proceeded to these matters, there 
were twoerrors to be swept away, both 
of which we had heard from the lips of 
the hon. Member for Surewsnvay: 
the first was, the notion of a surplus 
population, or surplus labour ; and the 
other was, the idea that the mal-admi- 
nistration of the poor-laws by the ma- 
gistrates caused the riots of 1830, in the 
south of England. 

THAT, with regard to the first of 
these, we had upon our table a report, 
made by thirty-seven of the greatest 
landowners in the House, having 
amongst them many gentlemen of great 
literary ability, and most extensive know-| 


ledge of rural affairs ; and they stated to, 


us, and produced evidence in support of 
their statements, that the lands of Eng- 
land had fallen greatly out of cultiva- 
tion; that in some cases farms to a 
great extent were wholly thrown up to 
waste; that in other cases they were 
only half cultivated; and that in no 
case were they sufficiently cultivated ; 
and were altogether much less produc- 
tive than formerly. And, what is the 
cause of this? The want of a sufficiency 
of labour bestowed upon those lands ! 
This also is told us by that committee ; 
and yet (hear it all the world!) here are 
we sitting to contrive how we shall get 
away the labourers out of England ! 
THAT, in the year 1828 (month of 
July), the House ordered to be printed 
a report, laid upon the table by the hon. 
Member for Surswssvury himself, com- 
ing from a committee of which he was 
chairman; a committee appointed to 
inquire into the causes of the increase of 
pauperism,. The hon. Member pushed 
all. the witnesses upon the point of sur- 
plus population. Amongst others he 
had before him, Mr. Boyes of Watprr- 
sane, in Kent, a great farmer, and a 
most intelligent and upright man, well 
known to all the members for the coun- 
tyof Kent. Being asked, “‘ whether the 





labourers in his parish were all employ- 


ed,” he said, “ that he had the mortifi- 
 cution to see forty young men drawing 
“ gravel carts, like horses, that morning 
‘« before he left home.’’;*‘ Well, then, 
‘‘ you have too many people in, your pa- 
‘‘rish.”. His answer was, ‘ that there 
“ was not a man too many; that they 
“were all wanted upon the land; but 
“that, owing to Peel's Bill and the 
“ weight of taxation, the farmers had 
‘* not the means of employing them, and 
“that the lands were falling out of 
“ cultivation.” After this, to hear talk 
of a surplus labour; to hear talk of a 
new colony, with bands of projectors and 
speculators, leading farmers and la- 
bourers to their certain ruin, is reafly 
enough to deprive a man like Jos of 
his patience ; but, at any rate, ldo hope 
that the Right Hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies, who sits there, will not, by 
the flatterers in the newspapers, whose 
object is to plunder poor farmers and 
labourers of their little money, their 
health, and their lives; I do hope that 
he will not, by these flatteries, be in- 
duced to believe, that, compared with 
him, his two predecessors were obsti- 
nate, ignorant, and conceited men, be- 
cause they refused to give countenance 
to these at once wild and greedy pro- 
jectors ; above all things, I hope that he 
will not be induced to give the counte- 
nance of the Government to these at 
once ignorant and unprincipled specu- 
lators. 

THAT, with regard to the riots in the 
south, so far were they from having been 
caused by the mal-administration of the 
poor-laws by the magistrates, they were 
caused principally by the hired overseers 
created by Srurces Bovans’s bills, 
which bills had taken the power of in- 
terference out of the hands of the magis- 
trates; or, at any rate, had greatly 
limited their power. That, when I 
made a similar statement in the House 
before; when I ascribed the breaking 
out of the riots to the hatred in which 
the people held the hired overseets, and 
mentioned particularly the county of 
Sussex, I was flatly contradicted by the 
hon. member for Suorkuam (Mr. Go- 
RiNG), who thought it becoming in him 
to ascribe the riots to my speeches and 
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my writings, and who trumped up the 


ol story about Tuomas Goopman and 


§ confession, “That in proof of the 
Truth of what I had stated, and of the 
for of the hon. member for Saoreuam, 
eht refer to a great deal better and 

r testimony; but T would take the 
jort of the Poor-law Commissioners 
lemselves, At page 26, they inform 


us that the labourers met throughout 


rape of Hastinas, and entered into 
wlutions, the first of which resolutions 
Bted to their wages; and the rest 


/ 5 lated that there should be no assistant- 


Werseer! At page 33, a magistrate, 
Whose. name is suppressed, tells us, 
* that he is quite sure, that there would 


“have been no riot in the parish of 
*©Brene, had it not been for the reso- 
“ ation of the labourers to furn out the 
- “assistant-overseer. 


Some of them 


- * proposed to go to a magistrate to re- 


from the magistrate). 


“ e the treatment which they had re- 
‘eeived from this overseer ; others op- 
osed this, as they had so often ap- 
‘pealed in vain” (N.B. Sturges 


Ourne’s bill took the power of redress 


‘“* He is sure that 
vey had no idea of a riot, for several 


Hof them said that they would not mind 
being poor, if they could but be used 


with civility. There was not a man of 
“them who wished to do mischief, but 
“all were resolved to get rid of Asen, 


fthe hired overseer.” At page 57, of 
same report, comes Mr. Courraopr, 
shairman of the magistrates, at Barrie, 
Muring the riots. He, being asked for 


Udformation respecting the causes of the 


ts, gives this answer: “ ‘The several 
eauses of discontent to which I allude 


Were, the reduced allowances from the 
** poor-rates, principally effected by tlie 


7 
4, ot. 
Aa 


™ assistant-overseers, which rendered 


3 : them the first objects of attack by the 
4) * labourers. 


” 


Now, if 1 were in the 
place of the hon. member for Saore- 
iam, I would at once acknowledge my 
frror; but, whether he do, or not, 
olly forgiving him on the score of 
nomas Goopman and his curious con- 
sion, I will say ‘this; that super- 
cellent as the county of Sussex is, in 
respects whatsoever; pattern as it is, 
9 all the rest of the world, even to the 
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counties of England ; surpassing, as it 
does, every other spot of God's earth, in- 
able and adroit workmen, in cleanness 
of houses, cleanness of dress, neatness 
of pardens, manliness in the men, and 
delicacy in the women ; still [ am very. 
fur from saying, that this excellent and 
admired county, orany portion of it, is 
quite worthy of being représented by 
the hon. member for Suorsuam. 

THAT, with regard to this most por- 
tentous hill, which was then to receive 
the final decision of the House, the 
REAL OBJEC? was, in my opinion, to 
reduce the people of England to the 
state of the people of Ireland; to make 
them live upon potatoes, at best; and. 
to submit to occasional famine, in 
order that the landlords may put into: 
their pockets, not only the amount of 
the poor-rates ; but the amount of one- 
half of the wages which the labourers 
now receive. That I, by no means, im- 
puted this wish to a majority of the land- 
lords, or to any considerable portion of 
them, thinking them much too wise, ns 
well as too just, to entertain any such: 
wish; but that I most firmly believed 
this to be the real object of the inven- 
tors of this revolutionary project, and of 
its official supporters; and that, l would 
now, under the indulgence of the House, 
proceed to give my REASONS distinet-. 
ly, one after another, for entertaining> 
that belief. 

THAT, in the first place, there were 
three countries, over whom this Parlia- 
ment had to exercise supreme power : 
in one we found, in spite of all the fatal 
changes that immense taxation, and de- 
structive monopoly, created by paper- 
money, had produced: we still found, 
generally speaking, the labourer, parti- 
cularly in this reprobated south, lodged 
in a cottage, with a clean fluor, with his 
bed up stairs, his little table set with @ 
cloth upon it three times a day; that 
cottage surrounded by a neat garden, 
decorated more or less with flowers, 
containing a variety of vegetables, with 
a * * *, situated in that spot dictated 
by decency, by native modesty, and by 
purityof manners andof morals. We have 
another country, where the labourer has, 
earth for the floor of his dwelling; where 
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a few boards knocked roughly together 
form his bedstead; where his bed is 
heather, or straw, and his bedding the 
most iniserable of rugs; where table 
cloth, knife, fork, or plate, never ap- 
pears ; where an iron pot, a brose (oats 
coarsely ground) bowl, and a ‘bit of 
cow's horn for a spoon, are his only 

s, furniture, and utensils. We have 
a third country, where all the household 
goods put together is a pot, wherein to 
boil the roots, upon which the family 
and the pig all live together, in a shed 
without a chimney, and covered with 
gods. In the first country all persons 
are clad from head to foot: in the se- 
cond, a large part of the women and 
the children, have bare legs and feet ; 
in the third, even the bodies of a large 
part are half-naked, and sume quite 
naked. 

THAT there is, perhaps, not another 
assembly in the whole world; not 
another six hundred and fifty-eight men, 
got together under one roof, who, hav- 
ing these three countries at their abso- 
lute command, would not set to work 
instantly and never cease till they had 
made the last two countries like the 
first ; instead of which, we are at work 
to make the first country like the two 
last; or, rather, like the third; and 
professing, all the while, that we want 
to better the lot of its people. This is 
my first reason for believing that which 
I have stated to be true. 

THAT my second reason is, the ma- 
nifest insincerity which appears upon 
the face of the whole proceeding. ‘Ihe 
general instructions to the poor-law 
commissioners l2id down this, as a rule 
to be observed, “ that if the poor-rates 
“ were found to be diminishing, or even 
7 stationary, then it would be desirable 
= not to attemnt to muke any change 

atall.” A return lies upon our table, 
showing that they have diminished 8i 
per cent. in England and Wales, during 
the last year. Yet the scheme is per- 
severed in contrary to the professions 
of the schemers themselves, Here, 
therefore, there is manifest insincerity ; 
and where you find that the professions 
are false, always suspect the real object. 

THAY (as to my third reason) the 











tion (Appendix, B. L. part 5,) is put to 


great stalking-horse pretence is, that, 
if the poor-rates be not put a stop to, 
they will devour up the land. Speaking 
in round numbers, there are eight mil- 
lions a year collected by the overseers. 
Pretty nearly three millions of these 
are for county-rates, and other purposes, 
not at all for the relief of the poor. Not 
a word is said about the land being de- 
voured up by these; not a word is said 
about reducing the amount of these ; and 
yet these have gone on increasing much 
faster than the rates paid in relief. So 
that, if the poor-rates could be abo- 
lished altogether, here would be still 
something to devoor up the land : this, 
therefore, is another false pretence. 7 

THAT the poor-rates were never s0 
low as they are now, in proportion to 
the taxes which the labourers pay. 
They have very much increased, cer- 
tainly, within the last forty years ; but 
what man of sense and of sincerity, 
will not ascribe the increase to the in- 
crease of the taxes, and to those fatal 
changes in the distribution of farms, 
which have arisen, not out of any change 
of character or manners in the people, 
but out of those injurious monopolies, 
created unwittingly by this House, 

THAT these things are so well known 
to be true; it must be so well known 
to every man of common sense, that if 
half the poor-rates could be lopped off 
by this revolutionary project, nothing 
would be accomplished in the way of 
saving upon the whole. These things 
are so manifest to common sense, that 
one must conclude that there is some- 
thing at the bottom, which has not been 
explained to this House, and which the 


; Projectors of this measure have thought 


it prudent to disguise. 

THAT the bill provides for getting 
rid of the working people by taxing the 
parishes to send them abroad ; that, in 
order to-get a pretence for doing this, a 
circular question was sent to numerous 
gentlemen throughout all the counties 
of England and Wales. The question 
was this: ‘* What do you think would 
** be the effect of an enactment enabling 
“ parishes to tax themselves, in order 
“ to facilitateemigration?” ‘This ques- 
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717 persons, gentlemen, istrates, 
ymen, overseers; out of whom 
o hundred and one seem. to approve 
project, seven hundred and seven 
sate it; great numbers say they 
not a man too many; a consider- 
© number say that they have not 
bugh in harvest time; one gives an 
er in the word *“ horrible,” and 
Mhing more; the rest either give no 
a er at all, or express their doubts as 
| ot e propriety of adopting such a pro- 
Jeet. And yet this emigration provision 
“ is contained in the bill; and a new 
 @elony is to be formed, and a company 
F speculators is to be formed for send- 
i@ the farmers and labourers out of the 
try. Thisis another and a striking 
f, that the projectors of this mea- 
mean something that they dare not 

ly avow. 
~ THAT the distress of agriculture is 
Mputed to the poor-laws; and that, 
erefore, the bill is necessary to remove 
distress; that this question, or 
er these two questions: “ Is the 
mount of agricultural capital in your 
ei hbourhood increasing or diminish- 
Ming’ and do you attribute such in- 
_ crease or diminution to any cause con- 
o fmected with the poor-laws?” These 
@estions are put to 1,717 persons, as 
Before. With two or three exceptions, 
hey all say, that the agricultural capital 
% diminishing ; that is to say, that the 
Gaemers are poorer than they were. 
~~ #ut, in answer to the second question, 
hundred and one positively assert, 
Mat the poor-laws have bad nothing to 
» @@withthe matter; eleven hundred and 
Bk enty-nine ascribe the distress to other 
_ @a@eses, and state that those other causes 
| ar Se principally from Pegv’s Butt; while 
om one hundred and fifty-nine as- 
be the distress to any thing con- 
peted with the poor-laws, or their 
Iministration ; and of those one hun- 
ed and fifty-nine, FOURTEEN ARE 
jonymous, and two of them are 
endiary poor-law  commiéissioners 
selves! ‘That here, then, we have 
opinions of the noblemen, the 
ry, the clergy, the magistrates, the 
considerable farmers, the guar- 
ins of parishes, no measure of this 


eae 
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sort cam afford relief to agriculture ; 
that wher, therefore, in the face of abl 
this, we see this project persevered in, 
we muss eonclude that there is some- 
thing at the botiom not openly avowed; 
and that something quite-ether than 
be'teving the lot of the labourer or the 
farmer is at the bottom of the scheme, 

THAT, however, in addition to ali 
these reasons, which are founded on the 
evidence suggested to our senses by the 
nature of the case, let us see what is 
recommended to us by the papers laid 
upon the table by the noble lord, If 
the noble lord has not thought proper 
to give the House time to read these 
papers, or a fiftieth part of them, we 
ure certainly at liberty to conclude that 
the noble Jord had read the papers him~ 
self; otherwise it is, in reality, * the 
blind leading the blind.” ‘There are 
two commissioners of the names of 
Turnece and Jounsron, whose report 
I find in Appendix A. part 2, After tel- 
ling us how the heritors of Scotland, 
assisted by the parish ministers, con- 
trived to evade the Scotch poor-laws, 
and to reduce the people to the greatest 
wisery, they give their noble employer 
this advice: “If then it can be shown, 
‘that. in spite of these advantages, 
‘‘ wherever poor-laws have been intro- 
‘« duced, evil has resulted, it will go far 
“to prove that the sound policy is te 
‘‘ aim at their entire abolition...... 
“That the very basis on which all 
“* poor-laws must be founded, the giving 
“to the distressed aright to relief, is 
** essentially productive of Wibod wwe 
“ We woul! not be understood as ree 
‘* commending the [IMMEDIATE abo- 
* lition of the English poor-laws; w 
‘are simply desirous of stating the 
** conclusion to which we have been led 
“ by the evidence, that ALL POOR- 
“ LAWS. are in their essence impolitie 
‘‘and unealled for, and that conse- 
‘€ quently their FINAL ABOLITION 
‘* ought to. be the u/timate olject of any 
‘* change that may be made; an object, 
* however, that it is not supposed can 
“be attained without being preceded 
© by years of careful preparation for tt, 
* E. Carueron Turnsu. 
“Pp, F. Jounsros.” 
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THAT the noble Lord has certainly 
read this before he laid it upon the 
table; and yet I hope he has not; for, 
in another of the papers of these hire- 
ling commissioners, L find myself libelled 
by name seven or eight times. What 
ought to have been was this: the noble 
Lord should have read the papers care- 
fally in manuscript before he laid. them 
on the table of the House, and moved 
for them to be printed. I hope, and 
believe, that he did not read that paper 
which contains the libels on me; for, 
if I could believe that he deliberately 

rocured the printing of these papers 
the House, and thus effected the in- 
famous libelling of me with impunity, 
I should speak of him and think of him 
very differently from what I hitherto 
have done. 

THAT, however, with regard to this 
recommendation of Turneti and 
Jounsron, he shall not teil us, that this 
is not the ultimate object of his bill ; 
he shall not tell us, that he means to 
stop with “correcting the abuses in the 
administration of the poor-laws” ; he 
shall not tell us that he does not mean 
to abrogate them altogether, as soon as 
he can; and he ought to have avowed 
the object, and then we should have 
known what we were about. How 
stands the matter? The noble Lord 
lays a manuscript upon our table; bya 
motion he obtains our consent to the 
printing of that paper; he puts that 
paper into the possession of us all, 
as containing information and recom- 
mendations, upon which he asks us to 
pass this bill. And we find in this 
paper, that edi poor-laws ought to be 
abolished; that their utter abolition 
ought to be the ultimate object of any 
measure adopted upon the subject ; but 


‘that, in England there ought to bea 


preparation for that ultimate 
object. Now, are we not to conclude 
that this is the object of the noble Lord ? 
Let him deny that this is his object ; 
and then we will ask him. why he laid 
that paper upon the table? But, in 
further proof, if any were wanted, we 
have the recent promotion of Turneut, 
who gives this recommendation... Tur- 
NELL is, it appears, to be one of those 











commissioners who are now going to 
Ireland, to ascertain what can be taken 
from the church-there$.. Aye, and if 
there be any friends.of the church pre- 
sent now, let them take warning; for 
they may be assured that one fragment 
of her property will not: be left to her, 
if this bill be passed intoa law. Put 
the circumstances together of Turngnt, 
who is to go and decide as to the pro- 
perty of the church, and who is “a stu- 
dent at law.” He was found to be a fit 
man for such a purpose, having given 
this specimen of his regard for the rights 
of the poor. His doctrines, as. laid 
down in the paper which I have read, 
made him a favourite. His Irish com- 
missionership is a reward for his-Scotch 
report. ‘To tell us after this, that this 
is not the intention of these projectors, 
is to insult us in the grossest manner. 
THAT here are a sufficiency of .rnea- 
sons for my believing, that the ultimate 
object is, to grind down the English 
labourers to potatoes and sea-weed ; 
that, however, there is still another rea- 
son, which will, I think, make the mea- 
sure run over. A barrister was ap- 
pointed to draw up this bill ; and it was 
necessary to tell that barrister what pur- 
poses the bill was intended to answer. 
It was necessary to give him written 
INSTRUCTIONS with regard to those 
purposes. He had such instructions 
given him; and those instructions ought 
to have been laid before the House; © 
because the bill itself did not discover 
any ultimate intention; but it is bound- 
less as to the power which it gives to 
the commissioners, who are to.beap- 
pointed by the Ministers, and removeable 
at their pleasure. The commissioners 
are to take away all poweroutof the — 
hands of magistrates, overseers,, and 
every body else all over the-country, 
and to make rules and regulations for 
ordering and governing the poor. It 
was, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that the House should know something 
about the intentions of the Ministers,.as 
pod psp es of rules and, regulations 
will be ed when they once.got the 
bill eet eee ethit 
about the contents of these instructions 





| given to the barrister who drew up the 
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wm, and I wished the instructions to be 


upon the table of the House, but this 
When, there- 
, Twas? stating my RRasons for be- 


1 . Sving that the project was to reduce the 


elish to the state of the Irish la- 
rers, | mentioned these instractions, 
@ the refusal of Lord Aurore to 
duce them; and I added, ‘* 1 have 
7 Not seen these instructions ; but Lhave 
Seen a gentleman who has seen them ; 
Wand on that gentleman’s word, P'can 
Wand will rely. Concerning those in- 
structions | assert, positively assert, 
Wetwo things; and on the back of them, 
believe, a third. Firs, L assert, that 
ithe instructions express, that it is 
Mdesirable to accustom the people of 
Bas Mice nes to a COARSER FOOD than 
hey now live upon: second, I assert, 
that those instructions express an in- 
* tention of establishing about two hun- 
fred workhouses for the twelve or 
rteen thousand parishes ; that is to 
fay, FOUR TO A COUNTY, on an 
fPavera And, then, I declare my 
belief, that there is a POLICE 
FORCE to be stationed at every 
yorkhouse. ‘This is my belief only, 
but it is my sincere belief, that it will 
The noble lord may 
igh at the belief; but he must deny 
| reed ert or admit them to be 
; but Iam sure that he will not 
my ‘aaa without, at any rate, pro- 
ing a copy of the instractions upon 
table. Porarozs AND SBEA-WRED 
+ not MENTIONED in the instructions ; 
is BRosE; that is to say, oats 
rsely ground, and not dressed fine 
jough for very little pigs; these are 
named in the instructions ; but 
COARSER FOOD” is named ; and 
a the noble lord has several times said 
lat he wants to bring the discipline of 
north to the south, the brose bowl is 
he very best that the Sussex labourer 
n expect, if the noble lord can have 
his will. And, then, whea the plan is 
ipe for execution, send your prowling 
ymmissioners into the villages of Sus- 
x, and tell them that you mean that 
ey shall live upon ‘ coarser food" 
ot the philosophers, b 
vt aded here, $9 


whom | am sur- 
tell them that to 
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their fages! Let Tournecn and Joux- 
#ron, who laud to the skies a parish 
minisier in Scotland, who had saved the 
heritors in Scotland six shillings and 
three pence a week, by putting TWO 
old women and ONE old man to dive 
day and night togetherih one room, for 
which he paid sixpence a-week; let the 
philosopher Turnevt, whe is now an 
{rish church commissioner, go into Sus- 
sex and tell two old women, that -he 
means to put them into a hole with an 
old man, where they are to sleep and 
dress, and undress, axd so forth; let him 
go und tell that to an old woman in 
Sussex ; and if she huve use of either 
arm or leg left, let him come back to 
the noble lord and give an account of 
his exploits. Let the feelosofers go and 
tell them at once, that they mean to 
elevate them to the “‘ high moral state” 
of the Scotch, by giving poor old people 
‘a penny a day,” in the way of relief, 
or by sending them about to beg, with 
a beggar’ s license in their pocket: and a 
beggar’s badge upon their shoulder, as 
is done in thrice-happy Scotland, by the 
‘““ generous’ heritors, and: by the 
‘“* Christian ministers” of their several 
parishes. And if the stubborn-necked 
people remain unconvinced of the pro- 
priety and justice and mercy and 
Christian charity of this, let the com- 
missioners refer them to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, who, though not now 
in his place to auswer me, will doubt- 
less be ready to show, that the way to ” 
raise a “ high moral character” in a 
people, and to make them ‘*‘ indepen- 
dent,” is, to take away their right to 
demand relief, to give them a beggar’s 
badge, to shut up two uld women and - 
an old man in a sixpenny room, to 
dress and undress themselves, and so 
forth, and to send them out as vagrants 
by hundreds into an adjoining country, 
and then to be taken back in caravans 
to be tossed duwn in their native coun- 
try, there to starve. 

THAT: there now remains not a 
shadow of doubt, that the real object of 
this bill is, to put an end to the poor- 


:|rates, and to put the money into the 


pockets of the Jandlords; and, if there 
were the shadow of a doubt, it would 
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be removed at once, by lodking at the 
monstrous provisions of this bil, which 


gives siz votes to the landlord in the 
vestry, and enubles him to vote by prozy. 
So, while he is voting for this hard 
treatment of the working people, with- 
out whose labour his estate would be 
worth nothing, he himself, like the 
Irish landlord; he himself is to keep 
out of sight, and out of reach ; 
and throw all the odiam upon his 
middleman, or his proctor! Ah! if 
there be any English landlord, who cal- 
culates thus, what an egregious simple- 
ton must he be! It is easy enough for 
Scotch heritors and Irish domain- 
owners to be absentees. This abused 
south of England is a place of safe rev 
fuge for them ; but whither is the En- 
glish absentee to go, when become un- 
easy in his mansion ? 

THAT the object is clear from the 
provisions which so effectually take the 
poor-rates out of the hands of the farm- 
ers ; that this is done, because the farmer 
knows, that by starving his labourers he 
would only add to his rent. Take off 
the farmer's poor-rates and his tithes too, 
and the landlord demands them both, in 
addition to the former rent. In Seot- 
land the poor-rates are next to nothing, 
and there are no tithes. Yet, do we 
ever hear of English farmers changing 
England for Scotland! What strange 
fellows these English farmers must be! 
They are harassed, poor souls, with 
tithes and with poor-rates; and there is 
Scotland with neither; and yet not a 
mother’s son of them will stir an inch. 
Plenty of them go to the United States, 
and a great many have been fools enough 
to go to Canuda. And yet, there is 
Scotland, a better country than either, 
take it altogether, and not a soul of them 
will go across a river to get to that 
happy land; a river, which the Ameri- 
¢ans would call a “ creek,” ora “run 
of water.” Why, then, they are the most 

erse dogs that ever lived. Oh, no! 

t is not perverseness: it is cummon 
sense ; that pet, unsophisticated, com- 
mon sense, for which they have always 
been renowned. ‘That tells them, that 
they cannot be, and that they ought not 
tobe happy, unless those who till the 
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land have a fair living out of its produce ; 
they know that tithes have existed in all 
times as far as they have ever heard, 
without impoverishing the farmer; and 
they know, above all things, that that 
which they pay for the relief of the poor 
and for the maintenance of the church, 
they would have to pay to the landlord. 

THAT, having now clearly shown the 
real object of the projectors of this bill, 
let me now saya word as to its CON- 
SEQUENCES. I deny the rightful 
power of this House to pass this bill. I 
know the House has the power; butl 
say that it has not the rightful power. 
A maxim of our law is, that an act of 
Parliament, which is directly contrary to 
the law of God, is void of itself. There 
is the highest authority for this. Noygs, 
in his maxims and principles of Engtish 
law, has this passage: ‘* If a statute 
‘were made, directly contrary to the 
** law of God, as, for instance, if it were 
“ enacted, that no one should give alms 
‘“* to any object in ever so necessitous a 
“ condition, such an act would be void.” 


[ did not state this in the House. Thad 
not then seen this passage; but, 
monstrous as it may seem, these 


wretched poor-law commissioners ac- 
tually maintain, that all charity which 
consists of givings to the poor, és an 
evil; so that, if they be right, one of our 
first steps ought to be, to burn the Old 
and New Testament. 

THAT, however, my denial of the 
rightful power of the House to pass this 
bill rests upon these grounds: first, that 
the right of the necessitous to be relieved 
by their wealthier neighbours is a 
scriptive right, enjoyed at all times, and 
in all ages; that it is founded on the 
Divine law, and makes part of the very 
constitution of England. That Buack- 
stone, in his book on the “ Rights oF 
Persons,” declares it to be the right of 
the necessitous to demand relief. “These 
ure his words: “The law not only re- 
“gards fife and member, and protects 
‘‘every man in the enjoyment of them, 
“but also furnishes him with ever. 
“thing necessary for their suppe 


“For tere eno “man 6 Indigent 
“ wretched, but he may demandu supply 
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“from the more opulent. part of; the 
“ community, by means of the several 
‘Statutes enacied for the relief of the 
poor ; a humane provision dictated by 
pinciples of society.” Hare, the 
srest advocate for the sacredness of 

erty that ever lived, in remarking 
ithe doctrine of the foreign civilians, 
@ particularly Grorivus, who main- 
s the right of the poor person to 
e from the rich what he wants to 


Satisfy his hunger, or cover his naked- 


ess: Have, in observing upon this, 
Oncludes by saying, ‘‘ that this never 
fan be justified in England, because,” 


Bays he, “ sufficient provision is made 
> ** for the supply of such necessities, by 
og 
7 of the civil magistrate.” ‘ Charity,” 


ections for the poor and the power 


is Have, “ is here reduced to a sys- 
em, and interwoven with our very con- 
THEREFORE, our laws 
Mught by no means to be taxed with 
Deng uamerciful for denying this pri- 
lege to the necessitous.” Puss this 
hand you destroy the constitution as 
as relates to the necessituus. Obli- 
Berate the Act of Evizasera, as this bill 
fact does, and the reasoning of Hate 
Binst the doctrine of Grorius falls to 
$ ground: you dissolve the social 
pact, as far as relates to the work- 
people. There must be two parties 
n obligation: without protection on 
side there can be no right to demand 
dience on the other. Read the 28. 
@pter of Deureronomy. You will 
ere find, and in the next chapter, what 
to be the fate of those who are the 
ressors of the poor; amongst the 
ber of whom I trust that this House 
[never stand. 


t the close of this speech, I said 
it, which I do not think it proper to 
geat here; but I am fully convinced, 
tall the consequences which I there 

ribed, will take place, in their must 

htful form, and in the most extended 
ee, if, unhappily, this bill should 
ally become a law. 

ifter a very neat, sensible, and im- 

sive 8 , from Mr. Leacn, mem- 
‘for West Surrey, the debate closed, 

Aursorr having spoken before 





Mr, Leaca. The noble lord. very so- 
lemnly professed, that his intentions 
were not.to harden the lot of the werk- 
ing man,.anc he said, in the most se- 
rious mauner, that, if he thought that 
the bill would have that effect, he would 
now abandon it. I cannot say, that I 
do not believe that be was. sincere; 
because, his rank, his situation, all 
things considered, it seems to be impos- 
sible, that he should seriously have the 
intention of doing injury to those who 
perform the lubours on the land ; or, 
who perform labour of any sort in this 
kingdom; but, at the same time, I 
will not disguise from you, my friends 
of O.puam, that I believe him to have 
been worked upon by this band of pro- 
jectors and false philosophers, until, as 
far as relates to this matter, he has heen 
bereft of that sound understanding 
which is his great characteristic, His 
having a thousand times the sense of 
these Scotch quacks forms no objection to 
this conclusion. How often do we see 
men of the brightest talent, and of the 
best of qualities, misled by brazen and 
persevering fools! These quacks have 
but one object in view; and that is, to 
live upon public money. What care 
they for the lives which noblemen and 
gentlemen are to lead in the country. 
Burke says, ‘ Let a man tell you his 
“tale every day for a year (whatever 
“‘ the tale may be); and at the end of 
“the year he is your master.” Lord 
Auraonp is much about io this state, 
His answer was really no aaswer at 
all. To Mr. Buenetr’s. statement; to 
some very striking statements of Sir H. 
Wit.ovessy ; to the speech of Mr, 
Hopees; to that of Mr, Leacn, he 
really gave no answer atall, He said 
nothing upon my assertions relative to 
the instructions to the barrister; he 
said nothing with regard to the recom~ 
mendations of Turne.. and Jognstox; 
he did not deny that. Turnen. was ap- 
pointed to go and have a. touch at the 
church in Ireland; he. evidently felt 
himself abandoned by his immense ma- 
jorities : he saw the House comparatively. 
empty: be had a majority of about four 
hundred to about twenty upon the second 
reading of the bill, and he now saw 
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the whole House with less than half 
the number of that majority. When the 
House divided there were a hundred 
and. thirty-seven for the bill, and fifty- 
too against it. 1 wish that 1 could give 
the names of the majority: those of the 
minority’ I here subjoin; and I shall 
always feel proud that I and my col. 
Jeague made two of that minority. Mr. 
Hupers was the fittest man, perhaps, 
in the whole House, to divide it upon 
this question : his excellent character; 
his moderation in politics; his known 
attachment to Lord Avraorr ; his long 
and most extensive experience in coun- 
try affairs; his admirable conduct as a 
magistrate, made him the fittest man 
that could have been found for this un- 
dertaking. Mr. Ronsinson, the Mem- 
ber for Wossaaves, made an excellent 
speech upon this oceasion ; and he very 
pertinently noticed, that the partisans 
of this bill found it convenient to re- 
present its opponents as hostile to any 
alteration of any sort, in the manage- 
ment of the poor: when every man of 
us says the contrary; but, because we 
do not wish to strip the gentlemen, the 
magistrates, and the clergy of that, which 
more than all the other things put to- 
gether, connects the people with them 
and them with the people; because we 
do not wish to overturn the local go- 
vernments, which are in fact, the reul 
governnients of England, we must, for- 
sooth, like “ parish-jobbing,” as they 
call it, athing never heard of in eleven 
thousand, nine hondred, out of the 
twelve thousand parishes of England and 
Wales. Brackstons and Hae both 
say, that the Act of Exrzanera is inter- 
woven with the very constitution of 
England; and because we oppure the 
nullifying of this Act, we are to be ac- 
cused of being in favour of * parish- 
Jobbing.” Sronees Bovane’s Bills 
ought to be repealed: they were a vio- 
lent attack upon this part of the consti- 
tution. They did more to destroy the 
peace of England than any thing that 
has been done for a hundred and fifty 
years, Repeal those two odious acts: 
do every thing that law can do to in- 
dace the farmers to take the young peo- 
pre again into the farm-houses; then 














you have done all that can be done, as 
to this matter, as long as the present 
load of taxes shall remaitieos » | 

Thus, my friends, L have endeavoured 
to discharge my duty on this: occasion. 
it was my duty to cause you clearly to 
understand the whole of this ‘matter. 
My apprehensions as to theconsequeaces 
if the bill should pass are such as I will 
not particularly describe, and such in- 
deed as I could not deseribe without 
furnishing a handle for calumny to ma- 
lignant persons. We will therefore 
wait for the event without expressing 
our wishes upon the subject, 1 can 
form no judgment with regard to what 
the Lords may do in this case. "They 
labour under the great disadvantage of 
seldom or never conversing with men 
of experience in such matters. Those 
whom they listen to first find out the 
bent of their minds and then flatter that 
bent. I have no idea that any consider- 
able portion of them (the Eaglish peers 
especially) wish to add to their incomes 
by pinching and oppressing the poor: 
they must know that it is not amongst 
the working people that the foes of 
either the peerage or the church are to 
be found. Amongst them they have no 
rivals: not a man amongst all the 
millions is there who can be said to be 
an enemy of their order. It is amongst 
the money-mongers, the upstarts of all 
sorts, the conceited, the theoretic crew 
who laugh at tradition and prescription 
and who are content with nothing that 
is six months old. If the Lords could 
hear the language of the feelosofers who 
are the real authors of this bill (the two 
bishops being nothing more than some- 
thing to give a little respectability of 
appearance to the thing); if the Lords 
could hear the talk of these mén when 
they are over the bottle, and could take 
a view of all the grand “ benefits to the 
human race” which they have in store, 
they would begin to think that the 
sooner they stopped ‘in fc their 
advice the better. «They would find 
that those who could: thas’ sport with 
the rights of the poor are by no means 
nice with regurd to the rights: of the 
rich; but without driving theit Lord- 
ships to the orgies of this philosophical 








However, their Lordships 
y like. Their choice is plainly before 
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they may know that, of all the 

ispapers in London only one has 

a word in defence of ‘this bill, 

hey may also know that that one 

idly maintained the absolute ne- 

of SPEEDILY REFORMING 
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must do as 


3 the act will be theirs, and theirs 
be the consequences. 
l am 
Your faithful friend 
And most obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 
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» Fifty-two, Tellers included, 
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I bane inserted below, from the Times 


wspaper, first a letter,of a country 


[_ 


on the Poor-Law Bill, which 


to be rend. by everyman in the 


dom, That is followed by a letter 


from the same. on, 


on, which is equally nat st of 
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attention. Next comes’'an editor's 
article trom the Times on the Poor-Law 
Bill; next, the very important proceed- 
ings in the parish of Manysowne; and, 
lastly, an article in»the Zirwe Sum in 
answer to what I said with respect to 
its writings upon the subject: of. this 
emigration scheme, Before these there 
is a letter trom Mr. Lerrie: on Scotch 
Poor-Laws, which Mr. Hume ought to 
read; and a letter from a gentleman 
who went to Exeter Hall and questioned 
the schemers upon the spot. I think I 
never have inserted in any one Regis/er 
so much really useful matter as is con- 
tained in this. 





SCOTCH POOR-LAWS. 
TO MR. WILLIAM COBBETT, M1.P. 


Aanan, 30. June, 1834. 

Srr,—In the “exraacr” from the 
“peport" of the ‘* pooR-taw COMMIS- 
sioNers” which appears in your Regis- 
ter of the 2S. instant, these commis- 
sioners state, with perfect accuracy , that 
Scotland “ offers facilities” for judging 
of the effects of poor-laws ‘which are 
not to be met with in any other part of 
the united kingdom"’; because, as they 
justly observe, ‘“‘whole counties"’ are 
there to be met with “ where the poor- 
laws have never been enforced, and 
others in precisely the same natural cir- 
cumstances where they have existed f.r 
a century.” Thus far the commissioners 
are quite correct, and. it would be vain 
for any man to attempt, to contradict 
them, but when they proceed to report 
on the authority of what, they» call 
“gvipENCE,” that the { progress” of 
the principle of assessment, in, Scotland 
“is marked by an evident. relaxation of 
industry, by an inerease of bastardy, by 
the forsaking of aged parents. by their 
children, and. by the gradual decay of 
ihe spire of imdependence and fore- 
sight”; when they. proceed to report 
thus, it is clear that they, have obtaived 
their ‘* Evipence.” only from those who 
were prepared to deceive, (Nery pro- 
bably had ao interest iu. deceiving them, 





and that they have in consequence been 
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least of it) GROSSLY KRRONEOUS INFORM>, 


ATION. — 

Of the'five southern counties of Scot- 
land with which I am best acquainted 
and which are of sufficient extent to 
form a pretty fair field for experiment, 
two, Wierown and Kiaccpsaricnr, are 
in the first positions mentioned by the 
commissioners, the poor-laws “ having 
never been enforced” in them; two, 
again, Beawicx and Roxsuscu, are in 
the second position, the poor-laws hav- 
ing “there existed for (perhaps) a cen- 
tury,” while the remaining one, Dom- 
rries, isin a sort of medium state, the 
principle of assessment having been 
generally adopted in its eastern but not 
yet resorted to in its western parishes. 
Here then are two portions of Scotland 
which stand directly opposed to each 
other on the point in question, while in 
other respects there is no apparent dif- 
ference in their “natural circum- 
stances.” But will the commissioners 
venture to say that there is a greater 
“relaxation of industry,” a greater “ in- 
crease of bastardy,” more “ forsaking of 
aged parents,” and a greater “ decay of 
the spirit of independence and fore- 
sight” in the counties of Berwick and 
Roxburgh than in the counties of Wig- 
town and Kircudbrighi? If they do, it 
is clear that, notwithstanding their pre- 
tended inquiry, they yer KNow NoTBSING 
OF THE MaTreR. L assert, as [| did in 
my lust letter to you, that the fact is 
DIRECTLY THE REVERSE: | assert, with- 
out wishing to disparage any portion of 
my countrymen, that the labouring 
classes in Berwick and Roxburgh, though 
heavily pressed by the weight of ge- 
neral taxation, are not only in a better 
condition, physically considered, than 
the same classes in the counties of Wig- 
town and Kircudbright, but move indus- 
trious, more moral, more dutiful to 
parents, and more remarkable both for 
the “spirit of independence” and for 
“foresight.” If any man dare to con- 
tradict me I cHatcence mim tro THE 
rroor ; { call upon him, instead of ap- 
pealing ‘to individuals already com- 
mitted by their previously published 
° »" to examine into the matter 
as I have done, with his own ears and 





eyes; I call upon him to visit first the 
cottages of Berwickshire and Roxburgh- 
shire, and then the almost Irish cabins 
of Wigtownshire and Kircudbright 5 I 
call upon him to compare the condition 
of the inmates of these co and 
cabins in their food, their clothing, their 
household goods where the latter have 
any, as well as in their morals and 
general conduct, not forgetting to note 
down in” which district most prevails 
the love of “aRpent spirits”; I call 
upon my opponent, should there be one, 
to perform this task, and if after doing 
so he shall still be of opinion that the 
commissioners have reported well and 
truly, then all that 1 can do is to pro- 
nounce him incorrigible. 

But the commissivners, by way of 
supporting their doctrine, have hinted 
at a few of their authorities, and though 
their hints are very scanty indeed, I thank 
them for their condescension in this re- 
spect. They first allude to the Rev. 
Dr. Costmers and to his scaeme for 
causing the “aged, lame, and impotent,” 
of his populous parish in Glasgow, to be 
maintained by the charity of their poor 
neighbours rather than by an assessment 
on the property of their rich ones, taking 
care, however, not to let slip the secret 
that the reverend doctor, though almost 
sworn to live and die with his docile 
flock and to make them happy by keep- 
ing aloof the odious English poor-laws, 
ran away from them in a hurry for a 
little piddling professorship at St. An- 
drews, gust at the moment. when his 
SCHEME ought to have Taken errect ! 
They next refer to the Rev. Mr. 
Mac Letyiin or Kexron, of whom it 
is enough to say that his parish, which 
is in Kircudbrightshire, lies in the midst 
of a district by far the most prolific in 
BecGars of any in Scotland! And their 
last authority to which I shall allude 
(for 1 know nothing of the proceedings 
of the Rev. Mr. Monrteiru or DAL- 
Keira and of Lory Napier), is the Rev. 
Dr. Duncan of Roruwe tt, of savines 
BANK notoriety; of whom I have simply 
to say, first, that he is my near f 
bour, and tly well known to 









me; and secondly, that he is’ the 
a ne pre ear 
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in favour of his “orphan” pa- 
ers “ subjeet to convulsion fits,” 
ch was quoted in my last letter, and 
, after giving that certificate, did 
ihe other strange things relative to 
of which that letter gave 


ject of it, 
scription ! 
their zeal to make good their fa- 
arite position, that “all poor-laws are 


~~ ‘Wi their essence impolitic and uncalled- 


§ the commissioners founding, I 
sume, on the authority of Dkr. 
INcaAN, represent Rurawett as a 


fish in which, owing to the absence 


Ff an assessment, the people have never 


en “ degraded” by a departure from 
he “ancient Scotch economy,” while 
‘Cacrctaverock, a neighbouring pa- 
ih, where the poor have certain sup- 
rt from the interest of a mortified sum 


; s "money, they say, that “ all the evils 


@ pvor-rate have been created by the 
pan gift of Dr. Hutton”! From this, 
in conjunction with the general 
ipe and tenor of the report, a stranger 
id naturally suppose that Ruthwel/ 
xempt from idleness and immorality, 
Me Caerlaverock abounds in those 
es, and that while want and misery 
ail in Caerlaverock, there is nothing 
plenty and happiness in Ruthwell ! 
in such supposition however nothing 
iid possibly be more erroneous. Both 
fishes are well known to me, 80 that 
ban speak with perfect confidence re- 
rding them, and I assert, still chal- 
iging the contradictor if there be one, 
the proof, and desiring him to come 
id take a look at what is called Rura- 
L Vincaae, that, while Ruthwell is 
fitively one of the poorest and most 
erable, Carrlaverock is on the other 
i one of the most comfortable pa- 
hes in the western part of Dumfries- 
ire, the condition of all the industrious 
sses, not omitting the farmers, heing 
Bcidedly superior in the latter to what 
Ts in the former! So much for the 
erence drawn from what the commis- 
ners have been taught to style “ the 
fal gift of Dr. Hutton!” : 
for fur- 


‘Not having time at 
tee Sa 
{ on the ws 

Hgland be similar in point of veracity 


and carried altogether. 





to the report on the poor-laws of Scot 
land, then Parliament is at present legis~ 
lating upon a mass of misrepresentatiou, 
L am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. LITTLE. 

P.S. Pray who is the Mr. “P. F. 
Jounston ” that signs the “extract” as 
to the poor-laws of Scotland? We know 
nothing of him here, I never heard of 
him before. 


EMIGRATION DELUSION. 


Sir,—On reading your Register of 
this week, it gave me great pleasure to 
find that you were first and foremost in 
directing the attention of my fellow- 
workmen to the evil of this new emi» 
gration project of the political eeono- 
mists. Happening to get hold of one 
of their prospectuses, | was induced to 
attenda meeting at Exeter Hall. I found 
rather a large number of persons as- 
semble, considering that it was held at 
a time when labouring men, persons 
best fitted for a colony, were at their 
several employments. I soon found, 
however, from the manner in which 
the claptraps, ‘‘ redundant population,” 
** profitable investment of capital,” &c., 
were received, that there were but few 
working men present. That the com- 
pany were composed for the most part of 
those sympathizing gentry who seek to 
remove the effects of evils, rather than 
inquire into the cause of them; and of 
those whose prolific brains are ever con- 
ceiving new fields of adventures for 
others to cultivate, for their profit and 
advantage. Sir, they managed their 
business in a novel, and I think a very 
cunning manner. ‘The chairman would 
not suffer any observations or objections 
to be made, until what he called 
the whoie of their plan was before the 
mecting, until all the persons elected 
for moving and seconding the résolu- 
tions had exhausted the patience of the 
meeting, when the resolutions were put 
Previous how- 
ever to this being done, 1 managed, 
with some difficulty, to put the follow- 
ing questions to the chairman, and as 
they have not yet appeared in any of the 
stamped papers, in the form I put them, 
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perhaps, sir, you will have the goodness 
to insert them in vour Register. Mr. D. 
Wakefield, who I believe is a counsellor, 
professed to answer thein (atter he had 
put them in the form he pleased) ; 
whether he did so or not, those who 
have read his reply in the reports of 
the meeting, will, if you insert them, be 
enabled to judge. 4 

I had no opportunity of replying to 
him, if 1 had, I think I could have 
shown the meeting that which he called 


3. You further say in your prospectus, 
that. they are ‘‘ to be governed by 
laws enacted expressly for this co- 
lony.” » Now I want to know what 
power the emigrants will possegs 
in the making, or hereafter in the 
alteration of those laws, whether 
the,labourer who is to enrich the 
colony by his labour, is to Have 
his equal share of political powers 
or is it tabbe confined to capttalists 
and, men of property, as in this 
couhtry.: 





answers were anything but satisfactory 
ones to the questions I proposed. , 
Wishing you may live to enlightea and | 
convince my tellow-labourers of the 
true cause of the evils that curse them, 
and that you may see and enjoy the 
fruits of your exertions, a happy and 
cheerfal population spread over the cul-| 
tivated gardens of England, is the ardent 
wish ot 
W. LOVETT. 

15, Greville street, Hatton Garden, 

July 9. 1634. 


Teo Mr. Cubbet', M.P. 


QUESTIONS TO THE CHAIRMAN. 

1. This plan is stated to be a “ profit- 
able investment of capital.” Now 
I want to know whether this ca- 
pital is to be dené to the emigrants 
ata fixed and known interest, or 
whether the capitalists are to pos- 
sess the power (having once got 
the emigrants into a strange and 
distant country) of combining 
amongst themselves to give the 
least possible wages to the /abourer, 
and thus reap the principal share of 
the produce of labour, for the use 
of their capital. 

2. I further wish to know, what chance 
the poor emigrant who may accu- 
mulate a few pounds by his jja- 
dustry, will hereafter have, of pur- 
chasing a few acres of land, when 
agreeable to your prospectus, the 
capitalists of the colony and of 
Great Britain, have the power of 
buying upand monopolizing, what- 
ever quantity they please, of the 
most productive and profitably si- 
tuated lands, 


4. I further wish to be informed whe- 
ther the capitalists who are or 
maybe engaged in this project, 
will have the power of sending 
their sons and dependents to eat up 
the produce of the colonists, in the 
shape of governors, commission- 
ers, legislators, bishops, parsons, 
teachers, excisemen, and _ col- 
lectors. 

5. Further, if this be a plan in reality to 
benefit the working classes, and not 
a mere money-getting speculation ; 
would uot the same ‘means and 
talents invested in a system of 
hone colonization be productive of 
grealer advantages, more especi- 
ally as there are fifteen millions of 
acres of. waste land in this country 
which could be profitably culti- 
vated. For as it is an axiom of the 
political economists that land, la- 

-  bour, and capital, are the elements 
of wealth ; it seems paradoxical to 
take labour and capital away from 
so much land, which they them- 


selves admit capable of cultiva- 
tion. 





NEW. POOR-LAW BILL IN THE 
LORDS. 
To the Editor of the Times, 


Sir,—The country, and more parti- 
cularly that part of the country who 
have nothing to offer but their thanks, 
are bound to thank you most sincerely 
for your efforts in resisting and expos- 
ing the bill, which has now in its course 
reached the House of Lords, for revo- 
lutionizing the old poor-law system-of 





the country. Permit me, sir, to join 
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in so praiseworthy a task, and to 
offer through your columns some re- 
flections which have occurred to me, 
who have for some time been conver- 
_with the labouring part of the 






munity, on the effects likely to be 
ced on their condition by the me- 
“paced measure. 
_. Bat in the first place, will the bill 
ass? | fear it will, if great exertions 
‘are not made to defeat it, as I know 
reat exertions are made to carry it 
though and that not on the part of 
“disinterested theerists, not on the part 
Of political economists only, but by the 
t industrious and zealous of all par- 
= by men personally interested in 
the result, by the expectants of place 
“Under its provisions, by the objects of 
the patronage which it audaciously 
creates and confers on the Ministry: 
for, sir, singular as the fact may be, | 
have no doubt that the late meeting at 
the large room in the Strand, for the 
edlonization of Australia, is intimately 
connected with the anticipated success 
ind the general working of the new 
-Law Bill. The Poor-Law Bill 
L.render the labouring population 
Ndifferent to their homes; and the colo- 
WZatiou-men will be then ready to catch 
i and toss them on a far distant 











, do not you yourself suppose, and 
more, do not suffer the public to 
Ippose, that this is mere surmise: the 
fonnexion in principle, and even in lJet- 
may be traced and laid open in a 
ner so luminous as to banish doubt ; 
a production of perhaps the most 
certainly the most theoretic of the 
joor-law commissioners, Mr. Senior, 
published some two years ago, is the 
following passage: “‘ Emigration i is not 
_ * only the sole immediate remedy. but 
’ “is a remedy preparatory to the adop- 
- “tion, and necessary to the safety of 
every other”; and further, in a re- 
Ort on the poor-laws, dated June 30, 
9, by a committee, of which Mr. 
urges Bourne was chairman, (as he 
Iso one of the members of the poor- 
commission), is to be found the 
owing passage : 
Your committee would anxiously 
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“direct the future attention of the 
‘“* House to such measures as may be 
‘“ calculated ultimately to relieve pa- 
‘‘ rishes from the impracticable obliga- 
“tion of finding employment: for all 
‘who may at any time require it at 
‘* their hands, and to confine the relief 
‘“‘ derived from compulsory assessments 
“to ‘the lame, impotent, old, blind, 
“and such other among them being 
‘* * poor, and not able to work.’ ” The 
committee also recommend, “ that all 
‘‘ obstacles to seeking employment, 
‘‘ wherever it can be found, even out 
‘* of the realm, should be removed ; and 
‘‘ every facility that is reasonable af- 
“forded to those who may wish to 
“ resort to some of our own colonies.” 
It is clear, therefore, sir, emigration 
—I must say, for I shall immediately 
prove it, compulsory emigration—is the 
soul and object of the new or revolu- 
tionary Poor-Law Bill; and that in ad- 
dition to the patronage at home which 
it originates, as commissioners, sub- 
commissioners, perhaps also travelling 
architects and surveyors, for the con- 
struction of the new workhouses, we 
shall have to provide for governors 
abroad (with their secretaries and other 
underlings) of the colonized regions. | 
have already heard the name of a future 
governor of Australia mentioned, a 
writer on political economy, and of 
course a warm advocate of the present 
plan: he is also a member of Parlia- 
ment. But I maintain, sir, that the 
emigration contemplated, and in reality 
enforced, by the bill, is, and is meant to 
be, compulsory. For what does the 
bill say? That able-bodied men for 
whom work cannot be found in their 
several parishes, and who cannot in 
consequence maintain themselves and 
their families, ure not to be relieved but 
with the consent of the commissioners, 
except in the new district workhouses. 
View such men, therefore, immured io 
these workhouses. The human mind 
would despair, the human frame would 
sink, under such confinement, in healthy 
subjects, if there were no hope of libe- 
ration. But there is a hope of libera- 
tion; the prisoners need not stop a day 
longer than they please ; Australia offers 
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them its hospitable shores and bound-|gain; and I find the Peers bound bya 
less plains ; they will be conveyed thi- report of one of their own committees, 
ther free of expense. Is it not clearly|in which they acquiesced, not to pass a 
therefore the object of the bill,—is it) bill of this magnitude at so late a period 
not the avowed opinion of all those on/of the session, and when Parliament 
whose recommendation the bill has been | cannot be sitting to watch its progress 
framed,—that the British labourers, of | and operation in the country. 
whom these political economists say| The following extract from a report 
there is a redundance, should be forced| of the Lords’ Committee on the poor- | 
| to seek an escape from prison by for/laws in 1817 will explain what | 
ever quitting their native land ? Now| mean: , 
we see what is meant by Mr. Senior's) ‘ The advanced period of the session 
expression above quoted—“‘ that emi-|‘ will of course preclude the possibility 
gration is not only the sole remedy,|‘‘ of any immediate alteration in the 
“ but it is a remedy preparatory to the|“‘ present laws; but, so far from 
“ adoption, and necessary to the safety |“ considering this circumstance as a 
“ of every other.” Extreme pressure is|‘‘ matter of regret, the committee are 
to be created on the poor, and emigra-|‘‘ of opinion that more advantage will 
tion is the safety-valve. “ultimately arise from affording time 
I have spoken above of my apprehen-|“ for deliberation upon the different 
sions that the bill may pass; but the “ suggestions which have been made, 
Chancellor, I think, bas applied an ar- | “than from hastily adopting alterations, 
gument that may cut both ways. Hej|‘t which, however useful they may at 
has indicated the necessity of passing | present appear, might possibly here- 
the bill, in order absolutely to preserve|‘* after in’ the detail be found inconsis- 


' 





—_ 


the Peers “in possession of their es-|‘ tent with a more general plan of im- 
' tates.” Butis there no fear of what)“ provement in the system itself.” 

an inflamed population may do—the| Now, sir, I do not know at this mo- = 
. destruction of property? He has said) ment, nor is it worth the while to inquire " 


that it “ would conduce little to delibe- what was the nature of the change in 
ration, little to enlightenment, to open | the poor-laws which was then under the 
| “their ears to all the representations | consideration of their lordships: suffice 
| “which might reach them from parish] it to say, that it could not be of a twen- 
“jobbers and country agitators.” What|tieth part of the magnitude and im- 

¢ 


have “parish jobbers or agitators” to} portance of that which is now proposed ; ide 
; gain, | ask, by any representations they|and I must maintain, therefore, that a 
may make to the Peers during the re-|they are bound by the tenour of the ot 
cess of Parliament? Nothing ‘ what-| preceding extract to suspend the mea- hes 
; ever. But can the same question be! sure now first introduced to them in the "e ) 


asked and answered in the same manner| month of July, 1834, when they found 
with respect to those gentlemen upon| themselves restrained from entertaining 
whose recommendation the bill has|a measure of much less consequence on 
been brought in? They have some-|the same subject at so late a period of 
thing to gain, and one place creates|the session as the month of July, 1817. 
many expectants. ‘The motives for|Nor is this all: for I find their lord- AP 3 
which they press its execution are ob-|ships bound also, by a report of the {— r 
i hget personal and selfish. Is it not]same committee, to reject totally and 
| ‘ also degrading to the Peers to have it| finally any measure of so portentous a 
| : recommended to them as a motive for|nature as that which is now offered to 
passing a bill, that whatever may be its| their acceptance. I humbly entreat the 
therm? Obi thereby | attention of their lordships to the fel- 
> their own interests best ? lowing 
Still, sir, I am not without hopes of etltie Pinarsre ye ware 
the Peers with respect to this most} ‘ From lapse of time and a departure 
ominous bill. Delay in such a case is|“ frou: the true spirit of the act of 43 
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“1 “ Elizabeth, arising frequently from the 
“humane exercise of its supposed 
gowers, abuses have undoubtedly 
een introduced into the general ad- 
Ministration of the poor-laws of Eng- 
nd ; but the committee are never- 
theless decidedly of opinion, that the 
‘gencral system of those laws, inter- 
"Woven as it is with the habits of the 
ri people, ought, in the consideration of 
any measures to be adopted for their 
gepicrston and improvement, TO BE 
&KNTIALLY MAINTAINED.’ 
Wa is, sir, I say, is a direct condemna- 
of the measure now before the 
s; andI must hope, therefore, that 
ile there is consistency in that as- 
bly, such a measure can neither 
ly be carried even in the next ses- 
of Parliament ; and that it cannot 
be entertained, even four a moment 
bnger, at the close of the present. And 
bis aryument will appear the stronger 
en their lordships are aware, as | 
they will be aware, that in the 
Ist of the crowded state of business 
the Commons, the endless divisions of 
ha body into committees, and of course 
partial attendance of the members as 
thole, fatigued, distracted, transferred 
: sitting to sitting, from subject to 
t, the measure has really never 
















it ought to have done in 


the 
House. 


ower 





I am, sir, &c., 
A Country MacistTrare. 








THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Mr.—At present the scheme for 
fou ing a new colony, and for creating 
class of persons whom none but our 
s and fellow-countrymen the 
West Britons” can be privileged to 
into existence, I mean non-resident 
grants, is so imperfectly developed, 
it is not very easy to understand 
“motives of its projectors. One 
ter, however, there is, which is so 
nately connected with the scheme, 
hich by its connexion therewith 
he productive of consequences so 
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I trust you will feel it your duty to put 
the public and the legislature on their 
guard by calling their attention specifi- 
cally to it without delay. 

I always believed that the Poor-Law 
Amendment Bill was itself a great job, 
and I have never ceased to suspect that, 
as Falstaff was at once witty himself and 
the cause of wit in others, so the Poor- 
Law Bill would be not only itself a job, 
but the means of a thousand other 
minor jobs, by which the concoctors and 
the supporters of the measure would 
thrive and flourish. 

Among these subordinate pieces of 
trickery I never doubted that the emi- 
gration clauses were to be numbered, 
though [I confess that their precise ten- 
dency was not until now made visible 
to me even “ as in aglass darkly.” The 
emigration clauses ran thus : 

‘“ And be it further enacted, that it 
“ shall and may be lawful for the rate- 
‘* payers in any parish, and such of the 
owners of property therein us shall in 
inanner hereinbefore mentioned, have 
required their names to be entered 
in the rate-books of such parishes 
respectively entitled to vote as 
owners, assembled at a meeting to be 
duly convened and held for the pur- 
pose, after public notice of the time 
aud place of holding such meeting, 
and the purpose for which the same is 
intended to be held, shall have been 
given in like manner as notices of 
vestry meetings are published and 
given, to direct that such sum or 
sums of money as the said owners 
and rate-payers so assembied at such 
meeting may th'nk proper, shall be 
raised or borrowed as a fund, or in aid 
of any fund or contribution for defray- 
ing the expenses of the emigration of 
poor persons having settlements in 
such parish and willing to emigrate, 
to be paid out of or charged upon the 
rates raised or to be raised for the relief 
of the poor in such parish, and to be 
applied under and according to such 
rules, orders, and regulations of the 
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“aid commissioners shall, in that be- 
“ half, direct; provided always, that 
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no such direction for raising money 





| hievous, and ruinous, and fatal, that 





“for such purpose as aforesaid shall 
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“ have any force or effect unless and 
* until confirmed by the said commis- 
“ sioners, and that the time to be limited 
“ for the repayment of any sum 50 
‘*‘ charged on such rates as aforesaid 
‘+ shall in no case exceed the period of 
“ five years from the time of borrowing 
“the same; provided also, that all 
“ sums of money so raised, as last here- 
“ inbefore mentiuned, and advanced by 
‘“‘ way of loan, for the purposes of emi- 
“* gration, or such proportion thereof as 
“ the said commissioners shall, by any) 
‘* rule, order, or regulation, from time 
to time direct, shall be recoverable 
‘* against any such person, being above 
* the age of 21 years, who or whose fa- 
“ mily, or any part thereof, having con- 
“ septed to emigrate, shall refuse to. 
“emigrate after such expenses shall| 
* have been so incurred, in such anid 
** the like manner as is hereinbefore pro- 
“‘ vided with respect to relief, or the 
** cost price of relief, given, or consider- 
“ ed to be given, by way of loan to any 
“able-bodied person, his wife, or fa- 
** mily. 

“And be it further enacted, That 
** where it shall be lawful, under the pro- 
** visions of any of the herein recited acts, 
“‘ or of any local act, or of this act, to 
“raise or borrow any sum or sums of 
** money for the purpose of purchasing, 
** building, altering, or enlarging any 
“* workhouse or workhouses in any pa- 
“rish or union, or for purchasing land 
** whereon to build the same, or for de- 
“* fraying the expenses of the emigra- 
“tion of poor persons having settle- 
“‘ ments in any parish, and being will- 
** ing to emigrate, it shall be lawful for 
“‘ the overseers or guardians of such 
“* parish or union, with the consent of 
** the said commissioners, to be testified 
“under their hands and seal, to make 
“application for an advance of any sum 
necessary for any such purposes to the 

commissioners appointed under an 
. act made and passed in the 57. year 
: of the reign of his late Majesty King 
a George the Third, entitled * An Act to 
5 _ authorize the issue of Exchequer- 
nm bills, and the Advance of Money out of 
Pie the Consolidated Fund, to a limited 

amount, for the carrying on of pub- 
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“ « lie works and fisheries in the United 
“* Kingdom, and employment of the 
‘poor in Great Britain. in. manner 
‘<* therein-mentioned’; and the. said 
« Exchequer-bill Loan Commissioners 
‘“ are hereby empowered -to make such 
‘“ advances, upon any such application 
‘as aforesaid, upon the security of the 
“ rates for the relief of the poor in such 
parish or union, and without requiring 
‘any further or other security than a 
‘* charge on such rates,” 

No man even moderately acquainted 


' with the condition of the country could 


for a moment hesitate to pronounce 
these most imprudent and most mis- 
chievous clauses. For years. past the 
Parliament and the public have been 
stunned with bitter complaints that 
there should be added to the burdens of 
national taxation so heavy an addi- 
tional burden, in the shape of. local 
taxation, as 10,000,000/. a year. There 
are at present sitting committees of the 
House of Commons whose duty it is to 
consider how the weight of this local 
grievance can be alleviated. Bat what 
does this clause propose?) Why, sim- 
ply that to national taxation, and local 
taxation, and national debt, there shall 
be added parochial debt also. Each 
parish is nut only to lend its shoulder to 
the support of the general burden of the 
state, but it is to have hung on to it its 
own indvidual bundle besides. It would 
be difficult to make such a nation as 
this break down ; but if that work of 
destruction be ever achieved, it will be 
by adding new permanent. weights to 
the several pillars that support the en- 
tire fabric. 

Iu this point of view, then, any man 
who was not blinded by self-interest, or 


by the will-o’-the-wisps of the poor- 
law commissioners into the filthy slough 
of political economy, must have rejected 
the clause. 

But besides their own natural gift of 
common setise, our legislators had plain. 
palpable, and glaring beacons to warn 
them against these new and false lights; 
and I beg to remind the public, through 
your columns, what these beacons are. 

There pave been several committees 





lured away from the plain beaten track - | 
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Bf the House of Commons appointed to |‘ in Scotland, and reduce the labouring 
into’ emigration, and the evi-/|“ classes to a uniform state of degrada- 
dence taken before those committees | tionand misery. And your committee 
Ae established beyond all doubt: these | “ therefore pledge themselves to devote 
iO ‘points : “their most anxious attention to the 
+ That our parishes are too heavily |“ state of that country, and the practi- 
Mened to contribute towards the ex-| “ cability of applying emigration as a 
s of emigration. “means of relieving it from its present 

» That every vacuwn created in|‘ overwhelming population.” 
and = and Scotland by means of! This passage is repeated by the com- 
gration must shortly be filled up by | mittee at the conclusion of their third 
durers from Ireland. report. The committee say, that “ fi- 
| fhe second report of the emigration |“ nally they beg in the strongest man- 
Committee, which is dated the 5. of|* ner to confirm the opinion expressed 
il, 1827, contains the following pas-|“‘ in their second report at the earlier 
; ‘‘ part of the present session, which 
™ Your committee by no means ex- |“ states their deep conviction that what- 
ss their opinion that upon future] ‘ ever may be the immediate and ur- 
Gecasions, andi when the subject shall |“ gent demands from other quarters, it 
better understood, funds may not] “ is vain to hope for any permanent and 
be raised from parish-rates for the} “ extensive advantage from any system 
rpose. of relieving themselves from | ‘‘ of emigration which does not prima- 
he burden of their redundant popula- |“ rily apply to Ireland, whose popula- 
ton ; ; on the contrary, they have had|“ tion, unless some other outlet be 
quent applications to this specific ‘opened to them, must shortly fill up 
fect.” ‘ But,” adds the committee, |“ every vacuum created in England or 
deem it necessary in candour to\* in Scotland, and reduce the labowming 
fate, that so far as our inquiries have|‘* classes to an uniform state of degra- 


; ty Dee 
« pne the funds of the districts to |‘ dation and misery.” 


i 


which our present report alludes are| Now as Ireland is, at present at least, 
es “0 far exhausted, that no such assist- | in an equally distressed condition as it 
be ince on their part can be fairly calcu-/ was in 1827 (the date of this report), as 

_ Yated upon.’ no means have been taken to provide 

What the committee intended by say-| better for its population at home, or 

ing “ when the subject shall be better|to withdraw any large portion of it 

derstood,” it will not be easy to dis-|by means of emigration or otherwise 

ve 4 anless the expression have re- | abroad, it must be quite clear that now, 
fe rel ce to the concluding passage of|as in 1827, the vacuum created by emi- 
/Same report, | mean the passage | gration from England or Scotland would 

it regards the influx of Irish labour-|be shortly filled up by labourers from 

§ into England and Scotland, and to|freland, and therefore that the money 

zt I have just adverted. It runs/spent on English or Scotch emigration 

would be throws away. 

Your committee cannot, however,| Upon the showing, therefore, of these 
pnclude this report without express-| emigration committees, the House of 
ng their deep conviction, that what- {Commons is premature in applying the 
yer may be the immediate and urgent | emigration scheme to England. 
lemands from other quarters it is} But they are worse than premature. 
ain to hope for any permanent and| They know that our own parisheq are 
extensive advantage from any system | wore heavily burdened now than they 
oF emigration which does not prima-| were in 1827 ; and yet the emigration 
ily apply to Ireland, whose popula- | committees tell us that the funds of pa- 
ion; unless some other outlet bel] rishes were then so much exhausted, as 
pened to them, must shortly fill up| to be incapable of furnishing assistance 

ery vacuum created in England or}to any plan of emigration. The House 
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of Commons, therefore, introduce the 
emigration experiment, not only too 
goon, but even with less prospect of ad- 
vantage than existed at the period when 
these emigration committees refused to 
recommend that it should be tried. 
Even this is not the extent of the 
folly and the mischief of the emigration 
clause ; for, while the experiement is 
premature, rash, and dangerous, the 
clause not only admits its trial, but 
actually invites that trial. The clause, 
you will see, is not permissive only, it is 
persuasive. The emigration commit- 
tees declare that though parish funds 
were exhausted, parishes would willing- 
ly have had recourse to emigration. 
This they could have done by borrow- 
ing, and only by borrowing ; and loan- 
making under such circumstances the 
committees would not sanction, because 
they were at once honest and prudent 
men. They knew the money would 
not be repaid, and they knew, moreover, 
that it would be thrown away, because 
the Irish labourers would fill up the 


We have received and publish to-day 
a letter respecting the new colony pro- 
ject, signed “X. Y. Z.”” which places 
that speculation in a new point of view, 
We may, on another occasion, enter 
into the matters discussed by our cor- 
respondent in his letter; but for the 
present we content ourselves with di- 
recting attention to the letter itself, as 
containing suggestions well worthy to 
be weighed, both as regards this colo- 
nizing crotchet and the Poor-Law Bill; 
for between these two absurdities our 
correspondent appears to us to have es- 
tablished something very like a close 
and intimate connexion. 

We publish also another letter, bear- 
ing the signature of “ A Country Ma- 
vistrate,” which is equally deserving of 
the consideration of our readers, and 
which also touches upon the joint-stock 
juggle for getting British paupers 
scalped by bushmen in Southern Aus- 
tralia. ‘To one part of this letter of the 
“Country Magistrate’” we are most 





vacuum created by English and Scotch 
emigration. ‘ 
cilitates and tempts parishes to borrow 
by furnishing them a lender, and asking 
for no valid and satisfactory security. 
Here for the present [I pause; but, 
liberare animam, I must be allowed to 
express my suspicion that it is intended 
that this Joint-Stock Emigration Com- 
pany and the emigration clause in the 
Poor-laws’ Amendment should work 


The emigration clause fa-| 





together, and I therefore say to the 
public generally, “Take care of your | 
pockets.” Let it be recollected that | 
though Mr. S. Rice, the present secre- 
tary for the colonies, has sanctioned the | 
scheme, yet that a man much more! 
shrewd at least, the late secretary for 
the colonies, Mr. Stanley, declared it to 
be his opinion that “ it was impossible 
“* for any sane mind to entertain it with- 
‘out some private object of lucre or 


“* gain.” 

poe to adc’, that I do not think 
the scheme one jot the less innocent be- 
cause Mr. Gouger appears as secretary. 
Is it true, as reported, that Colonel Tor- 
rens is to be the governor of the new 


X. Y. Z. 


colony ? 








desirous of calling attention, and it is 
that which refers to the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s speech in favour of the Poor-Law 
Amendment Bill. 

Hlis lordship was pleased to tell the 
Peers, that in determining whether they 
would or would not pass the Poor-Law 
Amendment Bill, the question was, 
whether they would or would not take 
the measures necessary for preserving 
their estates. Even if Lord Brougham 
could make good that which, being no- 
toriously at variance with fact and com- 
mon sense, we defy him to make good 
—namely, that this bill will lessen the 
gross amount of money levied upon 
the community for poor-rates—still, no 
one will pretend that it can, by possibi- 
lity, diminish that tax so far as to enable 
any lord to give his lady another jewel, 
or bis stud another quadruped. Does 
Lord Brougham then think that, sup- 
posing this style of supporting the bill 
'o be in good taste or in good judg- 
ment, the Lords are such people, that 
they will starve the poor for the pur- 
pose of saving themselves a few pence 
in the course of the year, and for the 
further purpose of supporting in com- 
petence twelve hangers-on of the Mi- 
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nisters who are to rejoice in the titles 
of Commissioners and Assistant-Com- 
missioners with salaries varying from 
41,0007. 2 year to an amount very little, 
@ all, Jess? Lord Brougham may 
upon it that the question is 
whether the Lords will support 
e establishment at a certain ex- 
, for the sake of the remote pro- 
fility of diminishing the poor-rates 
“By frightening the poor from applying 
for relief; and if it be true that the 
question of preserving or of losing their 
Sstates does arise in this matter of the 
Poor-Law Bill, it can arise only from 
@ consideration of the fearfal dangers 
#0 the life and property of all men which 
the passing of such a measure must ne- 
eessarily create. 
~ Bat, good heaven! what an appeal is 
this with which the Lord Chancellor by 
way of prologue ushers in what ought to 
be aca'm deliberate discussion of : 
transcendently important subject ! ! Can 
men, however high in station, take a 
ool dispassionate view of a_ subject, 
when at the very opening their fears are 
@wakened for the loss of their estates ? 
Ts Hot this putting them under a sort of 
e? Can men reason in a panic? 
Phave been unjustly accused of using 
vehement language, and inflaming the 
iis of the poor ayainst the rich. Is it 
excusable to set the rich against 
@ poor, and, in a case, too, where the 
| are to be the judges of the cause of 
‘poor men brought before them ? 
! that we should live to see such an 
ment proceeding from the lips of 
Pwhom the people have been taught 
k upon, whom we have a thousand 
times taught them to Jook upon, as the 
friend of the poor. 
ss _B at Lord Brougham also cautions the 
pers against * parish jobbers and conn- 
agitators.” Whatever Lord Brougham 
f condescend to think good sport for 
h, we have no hesitation in declaring 
it, for us, “ parish jobbers” are in 
times game mach tov small for 
shot. We know ofa preserve upon 
ach we have a right to sport, and 
ich abounds in much larger game, 
‘mean Ministerial and Government 
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cupies so much of our time to frighten 
them off the corn, that we have no leisure 
to look after the sparrows who peck at 
cherries in parishes. Let Lord Brougham 
only confine his inspection to the imme- 
diate sphere of the Government ; and if 
he desires to put down jobbers, he will 
find quite enough to do there from his 
own personal observation, without de- 
claiming, upon the authority of others 
about parochial peculators, of whom he 
can know nothing, and who at their 
highes:, are not, his lordship may be as- 
sured, big enough to be made stalking- 
horses, that will cover the approaches of 
poor-law poachers who have persuaded 
the House of Commons that, instead of 
being what they really are, mere 
poachers for their own personal benefit, 
their character is that of game pre- 
servers for the country gentlemen. If 
this poor-law job succeed, we think the 
a| Prince Hohenloe, or the fire king, or 
any other juggler, who failed, will have 
reason to consider himself an ill-used 
person, for the legerdemain of neither 
of these persons was so palpable as 
this is. 

As to “country agitators,” we say 
nothing. If the bill should pass, we 
are quite sure that Daniel O’Connell 
must hide his diminished head before 
our Ministers, who will have become 
agitators of the first water, as the state 
of the country before Christmas next 
will unhappily prove, without any rea- 
suning of ours. In this sense, and in 
this sense only, we tell the Peers that 
the question is, ‘‘ whether or not they 
‘“‘ willtake the measure necessary for 
‘“‘ preserving their estates”; but we 
would not have said this, or aught else 
which our bitterest enemy could have 
construed into an attempt at dictation 
of intimidation (and we really mean it 
not to be either), if the example had 
not been set usin so high a quarter, and 
forced us to put forward the real anvar- 
nished state of the case. 

Let the Lords only take time to con- 
sider the bill, and we have no doubt as 
to the result of their deliberations. 








rs; and to speak the truth, it oc- 
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THE POOR-LAWS BILL. 
(From the Times, 7. July, 1834.) 

On Saturday a meeting of the vestry 
of the parish of St. Marybonne took 
place at the Court-house, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to examine the Poor- 
Laws Bill, now waiting for a second 
reading in the House of Lords, and to 
consider how fay it would be advisable 
to forward a petition to that branch of 
the legislature, praying their lordships 
not to pass the bill. ‘The meeting was 
fully attended, and amongst those pre- 
sent were, Lord Kenyon, the Rev. Dr. 
Spry, rector of the parish, Sir Samuel 
Whalley, John Smith, Esq., M.P., Cap- 
tain Brenton, &c. 

Captain Warpecv was in the chair, 
and after some local matters were dis- 
posed of, the report of the committee 
on the Poor-Laws Bill was brought up 
and read. It stated that the committee 
had proceeded to examine the bill, but, 
as a former committee had already re- 
ported on the principal provisions it 
contained, and more particularly with 
reference to the law of settlement, and 
the bastardy clauses, they did not think 
it necessary to repeat the objections 
which were then stated, but they begged 
to draw the particular attention of the 
vestry to the proposed appointment of 
a central board of commissioners, to 
which they strongly objected as arbitrary 
and unconstitutional. 

On the motion of Mr. Wilson, the 
report was ordered to be received and 
adopted. 

Mr. Witson then rose to move that 
a petition be forthwith prepared and 
forwarded to the House of Lords against 
the bill. (Applause). He observed that 
his objections to the bill, so far from 
being decreased by the amendments it 
had undergone in the House of Com- 
mons, were stronger than before, for he 
coukd not but consider that the measure 
in its amended shape was open to still 
greater objections than when it was ori- 
ginally brought forward. The bill had 
now passed the House of..Commons, 
and as an early day had been appointed 
for the second reading in the House of 
Lords, he conceived that no time ought 





to be lost, but that the vestry were | 


bound to forward a petition to their 
lordships, stating their objections to 
that most atrocious bill. He regretted 
that there was no time to get upa 
public meeting, for he felt convinced that 
if there had, the whole parish of Mary- 
bonne would come forward as one man to 
condemn the measure. He was happy 
to find, however. that the bill would be 
opposed in the House of Lords, and he 
hoped that the opposition would take 
place on the second reading, and that 
their lordships would not allow the bill 
to go into committee. He considered 
that the whole principle of the measure 
was centred in the appointment of the 
board of commissioners, and he there- 
fore trusted that the opposition of the 
House of Lords would be directed 
against that particular point. The com- 
missioners were appointed by the pre- 
amble of the bill, and, in fact, the whole 
measure turned upon that appointment. 
If, therefore, the commissioners were 
taken away, the measure would be nu 
gatory, and the bill must fall to the 
ground. Hedid not deny that some 
slight improvements had been made in 
the bill, but the worst features of the 
measure still remained, and he for one 
would never consent to the monstrous 
proposition that a board of three con 
missioners should ride rough shod over 
the 15,000 parishes of England ané 
Wales. (Hear, hear). He was surprised 
to think that such a bill could have 
been passed by a reformed House © | 
Commons, and that the principal opp _ 
sition which it met with there was from 
the Tory members, who were generally 


supposed to desire that the prerogativt |, 
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of the crown should be extended, howe ~ 


ever they might interfere with the in’ sa 
terests of the people. In speaking of Via 
the petitions which had been forwardel) 


against the bill by local boards, Lor!” 


Althorp had rather disingenuously stated 
that these petitions contained only 9,00 


signatures, and from this circumstan 


the noble lord wished to draw the i fe: 
ference that the people generally wet 


in favour of his bill: but it should 
recollected that the persons who for) 
warded those petitions were the rept¢ | 


- 





sentatives of large bodies of persons, 

whose feelings and opinions were con- 
weyed through them. The Lord Chan- 
eelior, too, on referring to these peti- 
tions in the House of Lords, had pre- 
fred a most unfair charge, for he said 
Was true there were petitions against 
@ bill, but they had emanated from 
arish jobbers and persons interested in 
continuing the old system of corruption 
and abuse. Now, he would ask, was 
that the way in which the petitions of 
the people ought to be treated by the 
first subject in the realm ? (Hear, hear). 
He would only say that if he were one 
Of the persons so represented by the 
: hey and learned Jord, he would throw 
the charge with the disdain which 
it merited. That noble and learned 
functionary had also told their lordships, 
that in viewing the bill they ought to 
look to their own interests, for of this 
he was satisfied, that if they rejected 
the measure, their estates would no 
fr be secure under the present 
tem. Now, so far from that, 
“(Mr.. Wilson), on the contrary, 
eved that their lordships’ estates 
wid be in far greater danger if the 
now before them should be passed 
jo a law ; for he anticipated nothing 
om it but heartburning, violence, ani 
b loo ished. He then refered to the evi- 
e taken before the poor-law com- 
issioners, on which the bill was 
founded, and contended that the state- 





































































































. made by the majority of the 
¢ esses had been subsequently proved 
false. He particularly alluded to 
a We cidesce of Mr. Richmond, of the 
“ sh of St. Luke, which had been 








contradicted by the authorities of 
mat place; and after mentioning other 
ces, he observed, that such was 
t evidence and such the proof on 
lich the House of Commons had 





























a f ed, and, on which the Lord Chan- 
a pr and the hon, member for Middle- 








k had founded charges of self-interest 
1 corruption against the parochial 
pe orities who had felt it their duty to 
= the bill. He believed that the 
Btty if it should unfortunately pass, 
Ould never be brought into operation 
A the parish of Marybonne, but he felt 
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bound, notwithstanding, to give it all 
the opposition in his power. After al- 
luding to the extraordinary powers given 
to the commissioners, he contended that 
the parochial authorities would be but 
mere tools in the hands of those per- 
sons. Certain clauses in the bill di- 
rected that the votes of parishioners 
should be taken from house to house by 
persons acting under the commissioners, 
and appointed for that purpose. Now, 
he would ask why was such a provision 
introduced, if not for the purpose of 
packing parish boards to procure majo- 
rities in favour of such measures as the 
commissioners should think fit to adopt ? 
(Hear, hear). Then came the system 
of voting by proxy, which gave the 
power to persons residing abroad of 
delegating others to vote forthem. He 
contended that if this principle were 
allowed, parish boards would be com- 
pletely swamped by proxy votes, and 
there would at once be an end to. the 
free exercise of opinion. The political 
economists having failed in extending 
their favourite principle of emigration, 
were now desirous of forwarding their 
schemes by means of the Poor-Laws 
Bill, and their great anxiety was to 
apply a portion of the poor-rates to 
effect their object. Witness the late 
meeting of the South Australian Com- 
pany, who were no doubt desirous to 
dip into the funds of the parish poor in 
order to transport people from their na- 
tive country. They saw the opening 
which was offered to them of putting 
into execution their long-cherished 
plans, and no doubt they would gladly 
avail themselves of it if the Poor-Laws 
Bill were to pass. But was this the 
way, he would ask, that the landed in- 
terest was to be relieved by diminishing 
the poor-rates ? He contended that in 
all those parishes where the principle of 
representation had been applied the evils 
of the poor-laws had been considerably 
ameliorated, and the poor-rates reduced 
in proportion ; and he therefore argued 
that there was no necessity for the bill, 
inasmuch as the evils of the existing 
system were likely to be generally abated 
without the intervention of a law so 
arbitrary and unjust in principle, and so 
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repugnant to the feelings of Englishmen. 
In conclusion, he produced a petition to 
the House of Lords which he had drawn 
up for the purpose, and in moving its 
adoption by the vestry, he earnestly 
hoped that their lordships would act 
upon the suggestions it contained, and 
throw out the bill on the second read- 
ing. (Applause). 

The petition was then read, and the 
motion seconded by Mr. Savage. 

Dr. Spry, the rector, then rose and 
said he fully agreed in the propriety of 
forwarding this petition to the House of 
Lords, although he had objected to a 
similar petition to the House of Com- 
mons, because he had hoped that the 
bill would have been so amended in 
the committee of that House as to ren- 
der remonstrance unnecessary. He was 
sorry to say, however, that the bill had 
not been at all improved ; and as it was 
the duty of the vestry to protect the 
rights of the poor, he felt that they were 
now called upon to do so. (Hear, hear). 
He suggested, however, that the word- 
ing of the petition in one or two in- 
stances ought to be altered. He alluded 
to the passage in which it was stated 
that the objects of the promoters of the 
bill was “ to oppress the poor and drive 
them from the country.”” He did not 
think that those were the objects of the 
bill, although it was calculated certainly 
to produce such effects. (Hear, hear). 
He considered also that it would be bet- 
ter to object generally to the alterations 
made in the bill by the committee of 
the House of Commons than to suggest 
that the local boards should have the 
sole management and control over their 
respective parishes. His hope and be- 
lief was, that in consequence of the in- 
quiry which had been set on foot, and 
the general attention which the question 
of the poor-laws had excited, the country 
Was now so alive to the evils of the 
present system, that if it was left to it- 
self for twelve months a material change 
would be effected for the better. (Hear, 
hear, hear). He was perfectly satisfied 
of the truth and justice of this principle, 
that when evils had arisen in a wide. 
spreading system connected with the 
Social habits of the people, it was always 
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the safer and better course to allow the 
people by their own good sense to right 
themselves, than to endeavour to force 
them to do so by legislative enactments, 
(Hear, hear). With that impression he 
was extremely anxious that the bill 
should at once be thrown out by the 
House of Lords, and he was satisfied 
that the moral remedy to which he had 
alluded would soon follow. As to the 
observation that the bill, if passed, 
would not apply to the parish of Mary- 
bonne, or to those other parishes in 
which a reform had already taken place, 
he would only say that the bill, when 
once passed, would be equally appli- 
cable to all parishes, although he did 
not mean to say that the commissioners 
would be over anxious to apply it to 
the parish of Marybonne in particular; 
but there was nothing in the bill topre- 
vent them from doing so whenever they 
might think proper, and he believed that 
if the commissioners could once manage 
to put a finger on the funds of the poor, 
their whole hands would soon follow. 
It was idle, therefore, to suppose that 
any one parish would be exempted from 
the operation of the bill. The rev. gen- 
tleman concluded by repeating his ap- 
proval of the petition, with the excep- 
tion of the passage to which he had 
referred. 

Mr. Wixson said he was quite will- 
ing, in compliance with the suggestion 
of the rev. rector, to expunge from the 
petition the words which he had point- 
ed out, 

Mr. Nevmes then rose to propose an 
amendment. He defended the prin 
ciple of the bill, and said if he could 
once bring himself to believe that its 
effects would be to oppress and grind 
down the pour, he hoped he had suffi- 
cient humanity to raise his voice against 
it. In his opinion, however, the effect 
of the bill would be precisely the re- 
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verse, for its object was to relieve the 


poor from the abject misery and distress _ 


in which they were plunged, owing to 


the operalivn of a pernicious system of 
poor-laws, which refused relief to this — 


independent and honest labourer, and 


bestowed it on the profligate and idle | 
| Pauper. He considered that the bill © 
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was a benevolent measure, and he had 
heard poring that in his opinion 


a gainst it, either from any 























of that board or elsewhere. 
€ Various parochial boards would still 
fist as before the passing of the bill, 
only to a controlling power, 
he considered to be absolutely 
sary, to prove which he read va- 
§ extracts from the report of the 
ssioners, showing that under the 
pt system the parishes, particularly 
herural districts, had remained nearly 
fionary for the last 50 years, as the 
ities felt no inclination to amend 
é Biases which time and bad manage- 
Mt had introduced into them. It was 
re necessary, he contended, that 
@ controlling power should exist to 
ge es abuses, and compel in- 
parish officers to do their duty. 
commissioners woul.! interfere only 
in such cases. He concluded by moving 
: amendment to the effect, that as 
yment had brought forward the 
-Laws Amendmen! Bill, in order to 
a better security for life, liberty, 
id property, the vestry hoped the 
: of Lords would pass the bill 

ut delay. 
Mr. Evwarps seconded the motion, 
| and contended at some length that the 
had been considerably improved by 
he ec mittee of the House of Com- 
Hons, in compliance with the sugges- 
s 8d cf those who opposed it. The 
} party had been lauded becausé 
Rey bad lent a hand to throw out this 
1 “atrocious ” measure, as it had been 
: led. ‘The Tories, however, were not 
A this instance entitled to the praises 







































































































S had been lavished upon them, 
| rybody knew that they would op- 
? S any measure of the present Go- 
‘ mment. He considered that the sug- 
t ion of the worthy rector, that the 
- Should stand over for a year, was 
e aded in good sense, but he at the 
3S time felt that the bill had now gone 
0 ir that it was impossible to stop its 
of ess, and when he recalled to mind 
is aen who had supported it in the 
d of Commons, and who had al- 
le § advocated the right of the poor on 
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oecasions, he confessed that if he 
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had any scruples himself upon the sub- 
ject, the support which those gentlemen 
had given to the measure was calculated 
to remove them. 

Sir S. WaaLtey commenced hy ob- 
serving that one would suppose, from 
what had fallen from the mover and 
seconder of the amendment, that the 
bill contained all that was good, without 
the mixture of any one bad quality. 
He was far from believing, however, 
that any good would flow from the 
measure to counteract the evils with 
which it abounded. He was willing 
to admit, however, that the bill had 
been considerably improved, and that 
it was no longer the vile and atrocious 
measure that it was when it was first 
brought forward. He would say, that 
if any copy of the original bill should 
exist in after years, it would be sufficient 
to damn the Whigs for ever. (Hear, 
hear). The Tories had been taunted 
for not having brought forward liberal 
measures when they were in power. 
But the Tories dared not—nay, he be- 
lieved they would not, have brought 
forward such a measure as that, al- 
though they took their stand upon the 
principle of supporting the aristocracy 
and the crown, and preventing encroach- 
ments upon either. In the instance of 
this bill, however, the Tories had shown 
that they were ready to resist also an 
encroachment on the rights of the peo- 
ple. (Applause). The hon. Gentle- 
man then proceeded to describe the 
various alterations which the bill had 
undergone in the committee of the 
House of Commons, many of which he 
considered to have improved the mea- 
sure, but he complained that the exact 
nature of the amendments could not be 
ascertained, as they had not been 
printed, although the bill had been read 
a third time and passed, a mode of pro- 
ceeding which he believed to be con- 
trary to all practice. ‘The bill had cer- 
tainly been improved, but although so 
far it was not liable to all the objections 
entertained against the original measure, 
he still felt an insuperable repugnance 
to it. Lord Althorp told the landed 
interest when the measure was first 





brought forward, that he meant it as a 
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boon to them, because it would reduce 
the poor-rates ; but he (Sir S. Whalley) 
confessed he could not bring his mind to 
think in what way the bill could pro- 
duce that effect. He believed that 
the original object of the bill was 
to refuse all relief to the poor unless 
they consented to live within the walls 
of the workhouse. He contended that, 
as the bill now stood, it would increase 
rather than diminish the poor-rates, be- 
cause the natural result of the measure 
would be to raise the price of labour ; 
and he was sure that it would produce 
great distress, heartburnings, and re- 
sistance, amongst the lower classes, be- 
cause it would tend to snap asunder the 
links by which the humbler classes 
were united to the higher, and the poor 
would thus believe that the richer 
classes, to whom they naturally looked 
up for sapport, had cast them off for 
ever. He agreed with the rev. rector 
that this bill ought to be delayed until 
the people had time to examine its pro- 
visions. The report of the commis- 
sioners had been so far beneficial as to 
induce many parishes to act upon their 
suggestions and reform themselves, and 
by waiting another session the example 
already set migit be generally followed. 
He denied that the board of commis- 
sioners would not have the power of 
interfering with local boards, for they 
would issue general orders, and every 
parish would be bound to obey them. 
He was convinced, however, that the 
commissioners would find themselves 
heset by so many difficulties, that they 
could not goon. For instance, it would 
be extremely difficult for them to frame 
rules and regulations for the general 
guidance of parishes without inter- 
fering with some existing act of Parlia- 
ment. He believed that every parish in 
the kingdom that had not a local act of 
Parliament of its own would be laid 
prostrate at the feet of the central 
board of commissioners. This would 
be the result as regarded the rural pa- 
rishes ; and general misery and discon- 
tent would surely follow. He con- 
tended, that with every disposition to do 
good, it would still be impossible that 
any one board of commissioners sitting | 





in London could manage in a satisfac. 
tory manner the local details of distant 
parishes. 
greatest objection to the appointment 
of such a board, which he agreed ‘in con. 
sidering the main feature and principle 
of the bill, and hence his continued 
hostility to it. He remembered, when 


House of Commons, that Mr. Stanley, 
the then Secretary for the Colonies, 
declared that it would be impossible to 
carry it through Parliament, unless 
the consent of the local authorities in 
the West Indies was previously obtained, 
and that consent was obtained accord- 
ingly. Now, he would ask, why had 
not the same principle been applied to 
the Poor-Laws Bill? (Hear, hear), 
The poorer classes as yet knew nothing, 
or hardly any thing, of the present 
measure; but when they became ac 
quainted with its nature, and felt the 
misery and degradation to which ¥ 
would subject them —when they learned 
that they must expect to be relieved no 
longer by those to whom they were 
used to look up to for assistance and 
advice, an! that they would be thrown 
on the tender mercies of a heartless 
board of commissioners, their hopes 
would sink at once, general discontent 
and despair would follow, which would 
break out into overt acts, and the cour 
iry would then have the misery of wit 
hessing once more those scenes of law- 
less riot, burnings, trials, and execv- 


tions, which were exhibited not long 
since. (Hear, hear). 


ponderance of weight and talent in the 
House of Commons was in favour of 


sembly had voted for the bill. 


but he believed that his was the ool 


in the minority. (No, no). ‘Their re’ 
spected member, Sir S, Whalley, eve! 





He therefore entertained the — 


the bill. (No, no). To prove that his : 
statement was correct, let'any man look 
at the divisions that had taken place,) ~ 
and he would find that the great m9 
jority of the most eminent in that a-_ 
aware that there was one distinguished” 
exception, and that Sir Francis Burdett” 
had given a conscientous vote against it, 


distinguished name that would be foun! 





the Slave Emancipation Bill passed the ve 
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shad said that the bill was consider. 

fy improved, and that, in fact, it was 

rer the same measure. Now, he 

d that if the hon, member would 

‘out, he would say that the bill 

p good Dill. He owned he felt 

deyree of surprise to hear the hon 

er say, that. the effect of the 

jowers given to the board of commis- 
oners would be to oppress the poor. 

Sir S. Waatiry.—lI beg to observe 

tisaid no such thing. I said that 


t of the bill would be to snap 

nder those links by which the poorer 
lasses were united to the higher, to 
whom they naturally looked up for 


Mr. Jackson said he understood the 
, member to have condemned the! 
‘not allowing the local board to) 
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that they might not, as on this occasion 
he hoped they would, act for the general 
good of the people when an oppertunity 
arose for.doing so. With regard to the 
Tories generally, whatever might be 
their political faults, they were good 
landlords, and it coukl not be denied 
their purses were always open to the 
poor. (Hear, hear). He attributed the 
bill to the overweening desire of the 
Government to get patronage into their 
hands. After alluding at considerable 
length to the various provisions of the 
bill, and commenting on their tendency, 
he concluded by hoping that the petition 
would be carried, and that the noble 
peer who was present (Lord Kenyon) 


would not only give it his support, but 


state the feeling which prevailed gene- 
‘rally in the parish with respect to the 


t relief to the poor out of the work- bill. (Hear, hear). 


‘S. Waattey.—lI said I believed 


Mr. Hovenvon (the barrister) then 
proceeded to address the vestry. He 


; such a plan as that was originally | observed, that however bad the machi- 


be 


. Jackson then proceeded to speak 





nery of the old system of pvor-laws 
might be, that was no reason why the 


avour of the bill, and after remark-| country should be called upon to sane- 


'on the singularity of seeing ‘Tories 

n icals join their forces to throw 

e bill, he observed that if the mea- 

n0uld be defeated the vestry might 

isured that they would never see 

government in the country who 

a have the courage to propose such 
. “ » (Hear, hear, and laughter). 

Me. Portes said that nearly all the 

Hand Scotch members voted against 

“4 ebill, and he hoped to see the House 

ords make a bold stand against it. 

5 hear). The vestry had been 

ur * i with inconsistency because, 

a Bat aving condemned the House of 

; es 6 On other occasions, it now sought 

ie. Bropport, in order to get rid of the 

_ Now where was the inconsistency 

ming men when they acted wrong 

iving them due praise when they 

pened to act right? For his own 

he was not altogether in love with 

ouse of Lords. He condemned 

plan which they had of voting by 

y, and of allowing spiritual peers 

rfere in secular matters; but he 

not therefore say that the House 

ords were always in the wrong, and 
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tion the machinery of the present bill. 
He did not mean to say that the mea- 
sure had not been improved by the al- 
teration it had received in the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, but 
the bill must still undergo far greater 
alterations ; for although he was satis- 
fied that an alteration for the better had 
taken place, yet of this he was equally 
sure—that no three Englishmen would 
be found to approve of it as it at pre- 
sent stood. He therefore hoped that 
the House of Lords would throw it out 
at once, or so alter it as to render its 
provisions less obnoxious to the people. 
The learned gentleman then proceeded 
to enumerate the several clauses in the 
amended bill which had been altered, 
when 

The Cuarasan said the learned gen- 
tleman was out of order, as the ques- 
tions before the vestry had reference to 
the petition, and the amendment moved 
my it, and not to the details of the 

ill. 

Captain Brenton was of opinion that 
the bill was calculated to mend the 
condition of the poorer classes. If a 
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central board were established, to-mor- 
row, he was quite sure that it would 
not act in the arbitrary way that some 
gentlemen appeared to anticipate. — As 
a guardian of the poor he had no idea 
of a sturdy fellow coming to his house 
and telling him that he would have 
money. He contended that farmers in 
the country were laid at the feet of in- 
solent impostors, who actually dared to 
threaten if they did not obtain all that 
they demanded. Such a system must 
be put a stop to, or the industrious oc- 
cupiers of land would be compelled to 
abandon their homes, 

Mr. Mercatr said—What! is the 
vestry of Marybonne to set up their opi- 
nion against that of a majority of the 
House of Commons? For himself, he 
could not think of doing so, and he 
should therefore support the amend- 
ment. 

Lord Kenyon then rose to say a few 
words on this most important subject ; 
but first he wished to set himself right 
both with the vestry, of which he was a 
member, and the public, with regard to 
the motives by which he was actuated 
in commenting in that place on a mea- 
sure which he should have occasion to 
remark upon elsewhere. He should 
indeed feel ashamed if, in discussing a 
question in which the country at large 
was so deeply interested, he should al- 
low himself to be influenced by any fac- 
tious or unworthy motive, or any feel- 
ing whatever but the good of the coun- 
try ; and whether the present bill pro- 
ceeded from Whig, Radical, or Tory, he 
should feel ashamed if he did not openly 
express his opinion upon it, and give his 
vote according to the dictates of his ho- 
nour and his conscience. (Hear, hear). 
He considered the question as one 
Wholly divested of party feeling, and 
would treat it as such. He did not 
think that any alteration which the 
bill was capable of undergoing could 
remove his objections to the establish- 
ment of the proposed central board of 
commissioners in whose hands a dan- 
gerous degree of power would be vested, 
and he considered that the whole plan 
embraced in the Poor-Laws Amend- 
ment Bill was founded on the views of 





political economists, and, he did not 
mean to use the term offensively, 
visionary schemers, who endeavoured ty 
subvert the wise and charitable enact. 
ments of Elizabeth, for laws suited to 
their own peculiar views. He was fully 
aware that abuses existed in the present 
system of poor-laws, but at the same 
time he was not aware that any man 
could justly say that he had been 
wronged or oppressed by that system. 
But the more immediate point for con. 
sideration, in his opinion, was this: 
would it be desirable that the control 
over the poor, and the funds applicable 
to their relief, should be taken out of 
the hands of the parochial authorities, 
and placed in those of a board of com- 
missioners residing in London, who 
might, at pleasure, be reduced from 
three commissioners to one only, and 
who, notwithstanding, would have the 
entire management of every parish in 
the country? He considered that it 
would be wrong to place the poor under 
such management, and thus induce them 
to believe that they were no longer coun- 
tenanced and supported by the rich. As 
far as his experience asa magistrate went, 
either in the counties of Sussex or Flint,he 
never knew an instance of a poor man 
applying for relief to the magistrates 
who did not feel grateful on receiving 
such assistance as his necessities ap- 
peared to require. Now, all the better 
feelings of the poor would be at once 
destroyed, if a board of commissioners 
sitting in the metropolis were to take 
out of the hands of parish officers in 
the country the power of dispensing 
relief. He considered that if such @ 
system were acted upon the poor would 


at once be driven to emigration. He | 


considered that the’ feelings of the peo- 


ple ought to be consulted on a subject 


in which their interests were so vitally 
concerned. Under these circumstances 


he should be extremely sorry that the — ; 


bill should pass in its present shape, and 
he did not think it would be materially 
altered in committee. He was there- 
fore most anxious that it should stand 


over, in order that all the evidence pro- ! 


duced might be fully and fairly sifted 


and examined by the public, and he ' 




























h no doubt but that great good would 
Gasen the adoption of such a course. 
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Fa few words from Mr. Savage 
ir. Green, 

‘Cuairman put the amendment, 
Pwas negatived, there being but 
ands held up for it. 

fe original motion was then put, 
i division being insisted on, the 
were, 

r the petition. ee 
Geemainst it. .......... 2 
‘SH he Majority......—32 
tt was then moved by Mr. Wilson, 
Hd Seconded, that the Right Hon. 
[Kenyon be requested to present 
p petition to the House of Lords on 
isday next, and that his Lordship be 
juested to support the same. 

rd Kenyon said he accepted the 
with pleasure, and would en- 
ur to induce other noble lords to 
in opposing the bill. 

nks were then voted to the Chair- 
se the vestry broke up. 
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(From the True Sun.) 


fe; Cosserr has devoted zlmost the 
tole of his last Register to the subject 
igration, and the True Sun comes 


Wed upon the projectors of the pro- 
jased colony at Spencer's Gulf. Mr. 
err is pleased to charge us with 
this project, and aiding and 
a deceit upon the labouring 
Mr. Conzert, however, has 
his passion to blind his judg- 
as he may see by a reference to 
articles upon which his charges are 
nded. We have said nothing in fa- 
0 ir of the new project, beyond what 
@ excellency of the principle upon 
the colony is to be founded, and 
parently open and ingenuous mode 
ceeding adopted by the committee 
led from us. We recommended 
i fair hearing should be given to 
iposé promised at Exeter-hall, and 
1e objects of the committee should 
ged of by that. This may be 
} in Mr. Coszert’s estimation, 
not so in ours, 
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Mr. Cosserr contrasts our remarks 
upon the emigration project, with our 
expressed sympathy for the working- 
classes, in order to deduce an inference 
against our consistency. But in truth, 
there is no inconsistency. Our opinions 
are the same on the subject of emigra- 
tion as they always were. Weare still 
as strongly opposed to the plan of tax- 
ing one portion of the community to 
enable us to transport another, as we 
ever were. We still denounce the idea, 
that parishes should be allowed to force 
men to expatriate themselves by a threat 
of refusing relief if they remain here. 
We still execrate that policy of our 
rulers which leads them to the endea- 
vour of keeping down the number of 
the population here, by any and all 
means, to just that amount which will 
serve to render them submissive and 
tractable; and consequently we have 
opposed and shall continue to oppose 
all schemes founded upon these princi- 
ples. But, do we, therefore, wish to 
render England one wide prison, from 
which the labourer, heart-sick at the 
sight of oppression and weary with the 
struggle for subsistence, shall never be 
able to escape, however bright may 
seem the prospect afforded to him by 
other lands? Do we desire that therdl 
shall be no outlet for those whose only 
prospect here is misery and starvation ? 
No. We wish that whatever freedom 
the laws may allow Englishmen should 
be theirs, that they should be free to 
go and free to stay, a3 they may deem 
most consistent with their interest. 
We do hope and believe that a time 
may come when England will be worth 
living in, and we even believe that such 
a change may arrive within a very few 
years. Let those, then, who can stay, 
remain, and indulge a hope of better 
times, which even their remaining may 
serve to hasten ; but if the condition of 
any here be unbearable, or if they are 
strongly moved by the hopes which a 
colony offers of immediate comfort and 
ultimate independence, we say to them, 
go; and we hail the assistance of any 
one to enable them to carry their wishes 
into effect. 

It is on these grounds that we rejoice 
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‘n the sanction which the proposed | Wheat, Essex, Kent, and Suffolk 44s. to 5%; 


colony has received from Government. 
No force can, under this plan, be 
exerted to compel any to emigrate ; 
and on those who have possessed the 
inclination, but have hitherto lacked 
the ability to avail themselves. of the 


prospects which emigration anay.appear; ———~ White, ditto ........6. 4 


to hold out, it will confer a great and 
permanent good, if those gaurantees 
against jobbing which have been pro- 
mised by the projectors be but fully 








White eseersece aaaee 4#s, to 54, 
Norfolk, Linculushire, 
and Yorkshire....-. vs 40s. to 4; 
Cane White, ditto eeee **#eaeee 44s, to dls, 
West Country rete. see 445. to 47 
White, ditfo”...... ah 44s. to ik 
Northumberland and ) 
Berwickshire red.. § 38s. to 44 
Os. te 4(j, 
Moray, Angus, and 
Rotbshire red. J ond } 36s. to 4% 
White, ditto .......... 428. to 44 


oe Irish te baad tate eee 36s. to 40s, 
White, ditto .....ece00 385. to 4%, 























realized ; and weare,at all events, called | Barley, Malting ......+esee0e+ 305, to 3% 


upon to give them a fair trial. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, July 7.— 
Tie arrivals of Wheat and other grain from 
Essex and Kent as well as Suffolk, bave been 
moderate; those of Wheat, however, proved 
more than adequate to the demand, the mil- 
lers purchasing with reluctance the better 
qualites at the rates of this day se’nnight, 
while secondary aod inferior parcels barely 
supported the previous quotations. 

Some Kubanka Wheat in bond sold at 32s. 
for export. 

There were few samples of Barley offering, 


avd both distillery and grivding sorts fully | 


maintained last week’s currency. For bonded 
qualities we heard of uv iuquiries, and prices 
piust be considered almost nominal, 

Malt hangs on band, even the better quali- 
ties, though prices are unaltered. 

The arrival of English, Scotch, or Irish Oats 
since Friday have uot been large, but several 
cargoes have beeu received from abroad. 
Dealers and consumers evinced little disposi- 
tion to purchase, and the trade ruled dull at 
the prices of last Monday, except where ves- 
sels required cleariog, when rather lower 
terms were acceded to. A few sales of bounded 
samples were effected, at about 13s. at which 
rates tolerably good feed parcels might be 
obtaived. 

Beans did not attract much attention, and 
the quotations unaltered. Bouded qualities 
might have been bought at rather cheaper 
terms. 

Peas are scarce, and boiling qualities worth 
rather more money than on Monday; ia 
mapie and grey no alteration but prices firm. 
In bond high rates are being demanded for 
good samples, say 38s. to 40s. 

The Flour trade is steady, and fresh coun- 
try marks saleable at former prices, as the 
supply is limited, owing to many mills being 
prevented from working in consequence of the 
want of water. 


Fresh ship marks of Flour were saleable at 


last weck’s currency, 








Chevelier ..cccccs coce. ets to %& 
Distilling .......eecoe 29S. to Ih, 
Grinding... ....-eceseee 278. to 2%, 
Malt, new .c.eeees eeee O78. to 475, 
Norfolk, pale.....2.2.... 08. to 5h, 
ammme WAFS oc coscceccccccccce Bate 10 Oh 
Peas, Hog and Grey .......... 385. to 4k 
— Maple.. eeeeen ee ee eeeeee 395. to 43s, 
—— White Boilers .......... 455. to 4% 
Beaus, SEE pcnknn dette Teesdbe 33s. to 38s, 
RUNORNT «00 és'ce<ccc esha Mae OS 
errs se 
Oats, English Feed.,.......++. 235. to 2%, 
—— Short, small .......0.... 248. to %i, 
—— Poland Ce eee sess eeeeee 23s. lo 26s, 
— Scotch, common ........ 235 to 25%, 
Potato eeeere sees 26s. to DAs, 
Berwick eoeceese 25s. to 275, 
—— Irish, Galway, &c. ...... 228. to 2%, 
Potato ....cecccece 2d8- to 2, 
eT?) Black eereeeeeeceece 23s. to 24s, 
Bran, per 16 bushels ...... 206. 108, to 194, 
Flour, per sack eeeereeeeeteneee 43s. to 46s, 
































RADICAL PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


hE CARTWRIGHT CLUB and Visiter 
hold their next Anniversary Dinner o 
Monday, the 21. July instaut, at Highbury 
baru Tavern, Islington, to celebrate the mt 
mory of that truly honest and real Reformet, 
Major Cartwright, 


WILLIAM COBBETT, ESQ , M_P., 


IN THE CHAIR, 

Tickets 5s. each (dessert included) may b 
had of Mr. Nicholson, 15, Fenchurcb-stretti 
Mr. George Rogers, 53, High-street, 
Giles’s ; at the bar of the Tavern ; and of 

THOMAS CLEARY, Hon. Sec. 
12, Alfred-place, Bedford-square. 

N.B. As the Tickets are limited an eat! 

application is recommended. 


SSS 


Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; 
published by him, at 11, Bolt-ccurt, Fleet-street 
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